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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN OUR STATE UNIVERSITIES. 


I WILLINGLY comply with the request of the editors of this 
“ Review” to furnish this article on Religious Life in our State 
Universities. There is doubtless not a little misapprehension in 
the East, and possibly in other parts of the country, concerning 
the religious influences and religious life in these institutions. 
Since we have so complete a separation of church and state, it 


seems to be assumed by many that a college supported by a 
state must be devoid of the religious spirit. Parents are often 
exhorted to keep their children away from state universities, 
if they would not expose them to the danger of losing Christian 
character. The fathers and the mothers who send their chil- 
dren to college do, with few exceptions, desire, and rightly desire, 
that those children should be helped, not hindered, in the Chris- 
tian life, while they are pursuing their studies. The state uni- 
versities— and for the purposes of this study the agricultural 
colleges may be considered with them— have now become so 
numerous, and the attendance upon them is so large and is so 
rapidly increasing, that questions well worthy of the notice of 
a Review like this, and well worthy the attention of all Chris- 
tian men, are these: What is the spirit of religious life in 
these institutions; what kind of men make up their faculties ; 
what sort of religious services, if any, are held within their 
walls; what religious organizations, if any, exist among the stu- 
dents? Are they, as has sometimes been said, “ godless insti- 
tutions”? Are their teachers interested only in what is called 
“secular learning”? Are Christian character and Christian 
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life not cultivated? Worse still, are these institutions so ad- 
ministered as deliberately to destroy Christian faith? Or, on 
the contrary, are the great majority of the instructors members of 
Christian churches? Are they engaged, in college and in church 
and in Sunday-school, in religious work? Are vigorous Christian 
Associations organized among the students? Are earnest Chris- 
tian men and women going forth each year from the walls of 
these state institutions to all worthy pursuits, not excepting that 
of the minister and of the foreign missionary ? 

It is not practicable to procure statistics to answer all these 
questions. Indeed, it were impossible, with the fullest statistics, 
to answer them all in numerical terms. But figures can be given 
which will aid in answering some of them. It is believed that 
the following facts concerning five agricultural colleges and 
the collegiate department of nineteen state universities ! will be 
found instructive. 

In twenty-two of these twenty-four state schools of learning 
daily chapel services are held, and in twelve of the twenty-two the 
attendance of the students is compulsory. Nine of them have 
preaching on Sunday in the college buildings. Four of them 
require attendance on church as well as on the service of daily 
prayer. One of them has a chaplain paid by the state. One of 
the two which have no daily chapel service provides preaching on 
Sunday by very eminent divines. The attendance of students on 
religious exercises is not so generally made compulsory as in the 
colleges under denominational control. But I think I am not mis- 
taken in saying that many religious men in the state universities, 
and some in other colleges, are persuaded that the voluntary sys- 
tem is best for the students so mature as those in our Western col- 
leges. That is a point on which good men may differ. But where, 
as at the University of Michigan, the average age of the freshman 
on entering college is nineteen and a half years, it is at least open 
to discussion whether the spiritual welfare of undergraduates will 
be promoted by their being driven to religious service under fear 
of a monitor’s mark. In passing, it may be remarked as a little 
singular and inconsistent that those who have criticised the state 
universities for having no chapel service, or only voluntary attend- 
ance at chapel, have never criticised scientific schools for making 
no provision for the service of daily prayer. If I mistake not, 
the custom of holding daily prayers is “honored more in the 


1 In this list are included all the principal state universities, as well as Cor- 
nell University, which, perhaps, some might not include in the category. 
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breach than in the observance ” at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Sheffield School, and some other schools of a simi- 
lar character, against which Christian parents are not habitually 
warned as they are against state universities. Who will explain 
this ? 

Again, in twenty of the state institutions —all from which I 
have facts on this point — it appears that seventy-one per cent. of 
the teachers are members of churches, and not a few of the others 
are earnestly and even actively religious men who have not for- 
mally joined any communion. When we remember that colleges 
not under state control —certainly this is true of the larger 
ones — do not now always insist on church membership ag the 
condition of an appointment to a place in the faculties, and that 
no board of regents or trustees of any state university will know- 
ingly appoint to a chair of instruction a man who is not supposed 
to be of elevated moral character, it must be conceded that the 
pupils in the state institutions are not exposed to much peril from 
their teachers. That a few men whose influence was calculated 
to disturb or weaken the Christian faith of students have found 
their way into the faculties of the state institutions is true. But 
it is also true that such men have been, and still are, I fear, mem- 
bers of faculties of other colleges. Men appointed in denomina- 
tional colleges have, after taking office, changed their faith or lost 
their faith, and retained their positions. No doubt, however, in 
the faculties of such institutions, a somewhat larger percentage of 
church members is likely to be found than in the state universi- 
ties. But the great majority of men who choose teaching as their 
profession always have been, and are likely to be, reverent, earnest, 
even religious men. So it has come to pass that seven or eight of 
every ten men in the corps of teachers in the state universities 
are members of Christian churches. And if you go to the cities 
where those universities are planted, you will find a good propor- 
tion of these teachers superintending Sunday-schools, conducting 
Bible classes, sometimes supplying pulpits, engaged in every kind 
of Christian work, and by example and word stimulating their 
pupils to a Christian life. 

It is believed that the first college Christian Association ever 
formed was organized in a state university, whether in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan or the University of Virginia is not quite cer- 
tain. In every one of the twenty-four state institutions of which 
I am writing, there is now a Christian Association or Christian 
Endeavor Society of students. In several of them there are two, 
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one for men and one for women. Rooms are generally provided 
for them in the university buildings. In two cases, at least, costly 
buildings have been erected for the Associations by private con- 
tributions, a generous share of which was given by professors and 
students. Religious meetings are held by these bodies with 
frequency. 

As I am more familiar with the details of religious work in 
the University of Michigan than in other similar institutions, I 
may be pardoned for referring particularly to what is attempted 
here. I have no reason to doubt that in other state universities 
similar means are used. Meetings of the Christian Association 
are held every Sunday morning and every Wednesday evening ; 
and meetings either of that society or of classes or departments, 
on every other week-day evening except on Saturday. The Asso- 
ciation holds Sunday afternoon services in the two hospitals con- 
nected with our medical colleges, and also organizes classes of 
students for the study of the Bible. At the Sunday morning 
meeting, an address of half an hour is usually given by a member 
of some one of the faculties. The Association admits members 
from all departments of the University. There is no more active 
and energetic society of.any kind in the institution. It invites 
from time to time distinguished preachers or evangelists to visit 
the University and preach. Mr. Moody has recently spent five 
days here, holding three meetings daily. At the evening meet- 
ings in University Hall, audiences of nearly three thousand were 
in attendance. Some years Sunday afternoon discourses have been 
given by members of the various faculties to the students. There 
have also been in existence here for some years a ministerial band, 
composed of students looking to the ministry, and a mission 
band, comprising those who were considering the question of 
entering on foreign missionary work. 

It is certainly an interesting fact that the University of Michigan 
has sent about twenty-five missionaries to the foreign fields. At 
least seventeen are now at work in the service of various boards. 
Fourteen have gone as medical missionaries, among them eight 
women. One of these women, Mrs. King (formerly Miss How- 
ard), has attracted much attention through her influence with the 
Chinese viceroy, Li Hung Chang, and his wife. The late Dr. 
Trowbridge, President of the Aintab College, who was so much 
respected in Asia Minor, was an alumnus of this institution. The 
interest in missions which has been of late felt in so many col- 
leges is shared by the students here. Several times during each 
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year returned missionaries are invited either to give public ad- 
dresses or to meet for conference with the mission band. 

Moreover, there have sprung up in connection with the churches 
in Ann Arbor Christian organizations designed to aid in the 
Christian culture of students, and similar organizations are likely 
to be formed about state universities and other universities. 
These are guilds, provided each with a fine building, which may 
be called a sort of religious home or club-house, if that term is 
understood in an elevated sense. The Episcopalians and the 
Presbyterians have each such a building. The Methodists, who 
have a guild, will probably soon have another. The Roman Cath- 
olics also have a guild. The Unitarians have their Unity Club, 
with its library in a convenient room in their church. The Epis- 
copal Hall, which is so far the most completely furnished, has par- 
lors, reading room, supper room, gymnasium, and lecture room. 
Each spring a course of lectures on religious themes is given in 
the Guild Hall by some eminent divine. The Presbyterians have 
a large library of religious works, numbering several thousand 
volumes, and they provide a course of lectures on religious topics. 
The Methodists, Baptists, and Congregationalists also bring dis- 
tinguished preachers from abroad to their pulpits through the 
college year to address the students. All the guilds and all the 
churches give frequent opportunities for students and citizens to 
meet each other for social intercourse. In all these ways, and by 
these various instrumentalities, aids are furnished for the cultiva- 
tion of religious life among the men and women who resort to the 
university. While compulsion is nowhere used to oblige a student 
to attend on religious services, certainly strong inducements are 
furnished to every student to place himself within the reach of 
wholesome religious influence. The cases are not few in which 
students who came here with an aversion to Christian doctrine 
have while here entered upon the Christian life. A large propor- 
tion of those who have entered the missionary service have formed 
their purpose to do so while here. 

Being myself a graduate of a denominational college, and hav- 
ing been for years a member of its faculty, I can truly say that I 
know of no religious instrumentality ever used there that may 
not be and that is not freely used here. There is no more re- 
straint here than there upon the liberty of any teacher to use his 
influence in a reasonable and courteous way as a Christian man. 
That is reported to me to be the fact in every state university. 
Of course sectarian proselyting would be, by an unwritten law, 
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forbidden in any American college under Protestant direction. 
College officers generally have the good sense illustrated by Dr. 
Wayland, the Baptist President of Brown University. A student 
once went to him, saying that his mind was not clear on the sub- 
ject of immersion. The doctor handed him a copy of the New 
Testament, saying, “ All I know on that subject is in this book. 
Let us pray.” He knelt with the young man and prayed that the 
inquirer might have light, and dismissed him. 

It must be conceded that one element of the Christian constitu- 
ency is weaker in the state universities than in most of the denom- 
inational colleges. The number of students for the ministry is 
proportionally less. The reasons are obvious. In the first place, 
most:of the denominational colleges have scholarships for candi- 
dates for the ministry, while none of the state universities have 
them. This, of course, offers the premium of free tuition, sometimes 
of other pecuniary help also, to such students to choose the former 
and not the latter. Again, even where a young man looking to 
the ministry does not need pecuniary aid, there is generally a 
strong pressure on him to attend some college of his own denomi- 
nation. I count it a distinct religious advantage to any college to 
have a good number of students who are intending to become 
preachers. They are likely to be active in religious work. But 
the statement made above of the chief causes which determine 
the majority of men, who have decided before going to college to 
enter the clerical profession, to resort to denominational colleges 
shows that it is unjust to infer, as some have inferred, that life in 
a state university is unfriendly to religion because the state uni- 
versities have not graduated a larger proportion of men who have 
gone to the ministry. Indeed, some writers have leaped to very 
unwarranted conclusions concerning the state of religious life in 
the denominational colleges of New England, especially of Yale 
College, by contrasting the small percentage of candidates for the 
ministry in the recent graduating classes with the large percentage 
in the early part of this century. It should be remembered that 
formerly few went to college except those intended for one of 
the three professions, — law, medicine, or the ministry. But now 
men looking to every pursuit wisely take the college course. The 
percentage of those following any one profession must therefore 
be reduced. I doubt whether a really better state of religious life 
has ever existed in our principal colleges and universities than 
now exists. As in society at large, so in the schools of learning, 
the type of religious character has somewhat changed. But never 
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within my recollection was the life more wholesome and vigorous 
than now. Notice the extraordinary response last year to the 
appeal for missionaries. And so far as I know, the spirit of the 
religious students in the state universities is not essentially differ- 
ent from those in the other colleges and universities. It is uni- 
versally conceded by the older college teachers that the morals 
and manners of students have materially improved within the last 
thirty or forty years. I believe that their religious spirit, if less 
monastic and introversive, is more healthy and aggressive. In 
my observation of the students of this generation, I find no good 
ground for the despondent view of their religious condition which 
some men seem to take. No doubt pious platitudes, cant, mere ap- 
peals to denominational zeal, go for little with them. But straight- 
forward, earnest, manly words; a large and catholic Christian 
spirit ; a reasonable interpretation of Scripture ; the application of 
the principles of the gospel to social problems; appeals for hard 
but noble and Christlike work for the poor and the ignorant, — all 
these the students of to-day, whether in denominational colleges, 
or agricultural colleges, or scientific schools, or state universities, 
appreciate and welcome and respond to, at least as heartily as 
any other class among our people. 

I cannot but think that some Christian men have assumed an 
attitude toward the state universities which is highly inexpedient, 
not to say wrong. They have either stood entirely aloof from 
them, or have contented themselves with criticising them as irre- 
ligious. Now it seems as certain as any future event that the state 
universities have come to stay, at least in many States. They are 
founded on national endowments which the States have accepted 
under pledge to administer the institutions. Moreover, the States 
have made large investments in buildings, libraries, apparatus, and 
other plant. Some have in the aggregate made appropriations ex- 
ceeding a million of dollars. Is it to be supposed that the States 
will sacrifice such investments? In most of the States which 
have founded universities, these institutions are stronger and 
richer, have more teachers, more students, more books, more appa- 
ratus, and give a larger variety of instruction, than any other col- 
legiate institution in those States, or in any other State west of 
Ohio. There is, therefore, every probability that most of them 
are to remain for a long time, probably as long as the States 
remain. 

Now the Christian citizens of each State are entitled to their 
proper influence in determining how these universities shall be 
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administered. Of course, if they show no interest in them, if 
they simply attack them and do not try to help them, if they 
content themselves with acrid criticisms of them, — and what col- 
lege or college administration may not be struck by a hand which 
is unfriendly ?— the universities may fall under the control of any 
men, good or bad, who will take an interest in them. There is 
educational work enough to be done in the rapidly growing West 
and Southwest to render inexcusable much jealousy between dif- 
ferent institutions of learning. One may without inconsistency 
strengthen the hands of the state university, and also of the local 
college, where he deems the latter necessary. Not a few good 
men do this. Certainly, far better than to stand apart from the 
state universities is it to imitate the example of those Christian 
men who are strengthening and multiplying the instrumentalities 
for encouraging the Christian life in these great schools. What- 
ever defects they may think they see in the organization of such 
schools, it is certainly the dictate of Christian wisdom for them to 
do the utmost possible for the Christian nurture of the young 
men and young women who are in them. They will find that their 
aid will be gratefully welcomed by the great body of teachers 
and students, and will perhaps learn, on closer acquaintance with 


the state universities, as many have learned on inspecting them 
closely, that an earnest, simple, genuine Christian life is developed 
and encouraged within their walls. . 


James B. Angell. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





WHAT IS SALVATION? 


Tue Rev. Frederic Palmer has done the Andover movement an 
inestimable service in subjecting it to his searching elenchus. 
And nothing could better attest the fearless love of truth that 
animates the “ Andover Review” than its willingness to welcome 
to the very heart of its pages the healing virtue of this cutting 
criticism. 

Whether every word in “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” is consistent 
with every other word is one of those external minor matters 
which, like discrepancies between the Evangelists, is incidental to 
composite authorship, and in no way affects the general outcome 
and impression. If, however, there is a bridgeless chasm between 
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the fundamental premises and the characteristic conclusion ; if, 
for instance, as the critic suggests, the Andover hypothesis does 
not follow from the doctrine of the immanence of God, then the 
movement is, indeed, a case of the blind leading the blind, of 
which we do well to beware. 

The critic rightly points out that the whole question turns on 
the definition of salvation. What, then, is salvation? From what? 
By what? To what? 

First: From what? 

The characteristic of man is his power to set up an ideal in 
thought, and realize it in conduct. This ideal may be drawn from 
his particular animal self, with its lusts, appetites, vanities, am- 
bitions, jealousies, and hates. It may be drawn from the in- 
herent, universal, objective worth of nature, man, human society 
and institutions, divine laws and revelations. The pursuit of 
the former ideal, with its attendant grossness, hardness, meanness, 
unkindness, lovelessness, is what we mean by sin. Devotion to the 
latter ideal, with the resulting reverence, humility, kindness, gen- 
tleness, justice, mercy, and love, is righteousness. Salvation is 
deliverance from the slavery and bondage of the former ideal. Sal- 
vation is deliverance primarily from sin. Secondarily and inciden- 
tally it is deliverance from the woes and miseries, the shame and 
death, which follow sin as certainly and inevitably as shadow 
follows substance; and are as inseparable from sin as right is 
from left, upper from under, mountains from intervening valleys. 

This deliverance may be wrought by a sudden reversal of the 
fundamental bent of conscious choice, which we call conversion ; 
or it may be effected by the gradual and unconscious absorption of 
the successive features of the new ideal through nurture, training, 
example, and influence. In either case, abandonment of the selfish, 
sensuous ideal of our private appetites and passions, and deliver- 
ance from the state of sin which such an ideal begets within the 
breast of him who holds it, is the essence of the process. Salva- 
tion is from sin. 

Second: By what? Wherein resides the power that works 
this change? Certainly not in the naked power of the abstract 
will of man. The naked abstract will of man is as impotent to 
create and adopt a new ideal as is a leopard to change its spots 
or an Ethiopian his skin. It is as powerless to bring forth 
out of itself alone the fruits of righteousness as a seed abiding 
alone, apart from soil or sunshine, is powerless to put forth stalk 
and leaf and flower and fruit. No. The ultimate ground of the 
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change must be sought in the attractiveness of the ideal that is 
presented to him. 

To be sure, there is in the seed a principle which refuses to find 
contentment until it becomes the full corn in the ripened ear. 
And so, as Aristotle says, ‘ Man is by nature a social animal,” 
and we exclaim with Augustine, “ Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and our hearts are restless until they rest in thee.” There is in 
man the capacity for the divine life, an ability to respond to the 
divine ideal when once that is presented; but unless this ideal 
comes home to man, rousing and quickening this capacity into 
life, the soul remains dormant awhile, and then succumbs to decay 
and death like an unplanted, unsunned, unwatered seed. The pre- 
sentation of the divine ideal is therefore the efficient cause of 
man’s salvation. God’s effectual calling precedes man’s successful 
choosing. It is by the attractiveness of the divine ideal pre- 
sented to our wills, and accepted by them, that we are saved. 
Since the very essence of sin is slavery to a low ideal, the only 
conceivable salvation from sin must consist in devotion to a high 
ideal. For without some ideal man would not be man. 

How, then, is the presentation of this divine ideal made to 
man? The depth and breadth of any system of theology is tested 
by its answer to that question. The divine ideal of human life, 
the Logos, the Holy Spirit, God, has never been without witness 
in the world, and is now not far from any one of us. We live 
and move and have our being in a world in which every natural 
object is the creation and expression of the Eternal Reason ; every 
righteous law and beneficent institution of society is the embodi- 
ment of the Divine Spirit ; and every fellow-man is in his inherent 
capacity and dignity the image of God, the Father of us all. 

The call of God, the presentation of the divine ideal of human 
life, consequently may come through any or all of these its mani- 
fold embodiments. It is not a ghostlike apparition, robed in the 
shroud of mystery, entering unannounced some secret presence- 
chamber of the soul, when all the doors of sense are closed and 
all the avenues of reason are barred by superstitious fear and 
bolted by blind credulity. The call of God is the outward, visi- 
ble, audible, tangible appeal of the divine goodness and glory 
and truth and love, as it comes home to man’s heart through the 
love of father and mother, the nobleness of brothers, the tender- 
ness of sisters, the sweet charities of family and home, the honor 
and bravery of man, the purity and gentleness of woman, the 
claims of the neighbor, the call of country, the majesty of law, the 
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grandeur of mountain and sea, the glory of sunlit clouds and 
starry skies, the solemn rites of temple service, the spoken word 
of pious exhortation, the attitude of silent prayer, the written 
Book of special revelation, — the old, old story of the words and 
deeds and life and death of Him who was at once Son of man and 
Son of God. 

Third: To what are we saved? Salvation brings us into union 
with God; into a state of mind and heart in which the manifold 
divine goodness is the sole cherished ideal in which, to which, by 
which, and for which we live. 

In these voices of nature and man whereby we are called away 
from the selfish, sensual, sinful life, God is present in different 
degrees of fullness and completeness. In some there is more, in 
some there is less, of that spiritual divine element which is the 
substance of the new ideal. Response to any one of these calls is 
a step, longer or shorter, toward salvation. And the degree and 
fullness of salvation thereby attained is proportioned to the degree 
and fullness of that revelation of the divine to which response is 
given. 

The love of father, mother, wife, and child, the love of nature 
and of native land, pure devotion to science or to art, are of 
divine origin, and have divine potency to lift man out of that 
exclusive selfishness which is the soul of sin. 

Yet they reach and redeem only parts of the man. They do 
not take the whole man, on all sides and in all relations, up into 
that blessed life of divine love which is salvation. The salvation 
wrought by these agencies, though real as far as it goes, is incom- 
plete. The man who feels the noble stirrings of human affection 
in his breast is not wholly dead in trespasses and sins. Nor have 
we therein the guarantee that he has wholly entered into life. 
Life and death may be striving together in him; and the issue 
may yet be doubtful. Response to one of these divine voices does 
not of necessity insure a like response to all the rest. It is at 
most a ground of hope. And yet, how often is that hope be- 
trayed! Have we not seen men so alive to natural beauty that they 
could seize and make immortal the fading glory of a sunset, who 
yet were so far dead to the diviner beauty of the human heart that 
they could betray to lasting wretchedness and shame a woman’s 
trusting love? Have we not seen a devotion to wife and children 
that was worthy to be a type of God’s care for his children, and 
of Christ’s union with his church, existing in the same breast 
with a fiendish treachery towards business competitors and the 
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most heartless betrayal of customers and creditors? Have we 
not seen patriotism and pollution, zeal for a great cause and con- 
tempt for humble men, the love of truth and the hate of duty, 
stamped on the same features, animating the same heart, and 
struggling for control of the same life? Now in such a soul there 
is neither full, complete life, nor is there hopeless and final death. 
Just so far as the man is true to these divine loves, his soul will 
be ripened and expanded by them into fuller love and larger life, 
and receptiveness for more of God. In so far as he is false, and 
betrays any human interest which has a claim upon him, to that 
extent the forces of death are gaining over the powers of life 
within him. 

The ultimate outcome of this conflict must be one thing or the 
other. Either sin must lead to death, or righteousness must lead 
to life. 

A man who is growing in sin; who is selfish all around ; who in 
the presence of the beauties of nature slinks into his ugly self- 
hood ; who turns a deaf ear to every appeal of human tenderness 
and human need; who would sacrifice his family to gratify his 
lust, and betray his country’s interests to secure an office, — this 
man we feel to be in most imminent peril of everlasting destruc- 
tion ; and we are sure that if he is ever saved it must be “so as 
by fire.” And the man who can see and feel the inherent noble- 
ness and loveliness of the supreme ideal of self-devotion to the 
glory of God and the good of man, as that ideal is made real in 
Jesus Christ and brought home to the individual man by the 
Spirit dwelling in the Christian church,— the man who can see 
and feel that, and then blasphemously reject it, is already hopelessly 
and eternally lost. 

On the other hand, the man who, not by the hearing of the ear 
nor by the speaking of the lips merely, but by the assent of the 
mind and the devotion of the will, has made Jesus Christ his per- 
sonal ideal; who day by day strives to serve and follow Him, and 
asks and receives forgiveness for all wherein he comes short of 
that perfect ideal,— this man is as sure of salvation here and 
now, and always and everywhere, as the other man is sure of per- 
dition. 

Not that his life is lifted all at once to the level of his ideal. 
“We are saved by hope.” And yet the intelligent and whole- 
souled acceptance of Christ is the promise and potency of a com- 
plete and perfect triumph over every form of selfishness and sin, 
and an abundant entrance into eternal life. And the reception 
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of this perfect Christ-ideal in faith and hope and love is the only 
way by which complete salvation can be attained. For sincere 
devotion to Him means that his ideal becomes our ideal ; his life 
our life. And since his ideal and life is nothing less than the 
comprehensive will of God, it follows that every true disciple of 
Christ is in principle and at heart faithful to every duty, loyal to 
every relationship, devoted to every cause, friendly to every per- 
son, the supporter of every institution in and through which the 
divine goodness is manifested to us here in our earthly life ; and 
that such fidelity and loyalty and love will continue to respond to 
whatever spheres of the divine goodness and love the future may 
reveal. Who are such true disciples and who are not, it is for 
God, not man, to say. But that all who truly are such disciples 
are saved to a complete and perfect participation in the life of 
God, God has declared, and man may with confidence and cer- 
tainty repeat it. 

If, now, salvation is participation in the life of God, and per- 
dition is exclusion from it, it is evident that some attain the assur- 
ance of salvation, and others receive the doom of perdition, here 
in this present life. 

Between these two classes are multitudes who have not hope- 
lessly hardened themselves against all the appeals of God that 
come to them, and have neither rejected nor accepted that ulti- 
mate presentation of the divine life in Christ which, rightly 
apprehended and loyally obeyed, is the promise and potency of 
perfect oneness with the life of God, and whole-souled loyalty 
to every human institution and claim which this universal Christ- 
principle includes and comprehends. 

They are neither wholly alive nor utterly dead. What is to 
become of them? We know what becomes of such persons, 
when, in the course of continued life in this world, the presenta- 
tion of the ultimate ideal in Christ is made to them. We know 
that some of these persons eagerly welcome that life of supreme 
self-devotion to God and man, which an adequate and worthy 
presentation of Christ always demands; and gladly accept this as 
the crown and complement of that true life which hitherto they 
had only partially found in their human affections and enthu- 
siasms. 

We also know well that many find this Christ-ideal too high, 
too hard, too costly. Men who have kept all the law that their 
natural environment has brought to their attention often go away 
sorrowful from the complete self-sacrifice demanded by the Christ- 
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ideal. The finite does not include the infinite. Partial right- 
eousness is not sufficient guarantee that perfect righteousness 
will be accepted. The same presentation of the Christ-ideal, 
whether it come formulated in the propositions of theology, or 
embodied in the life of the Christian community, — the same pre- 
sentation of Christ is “a savor from death unto death in them 
that are perishing, and a savor from life unto life in them that 
are being saved.” 

It is impossible to say which goal these multitudes will reach. 
Persons in this class sometimes reach one goal, sometimes the 
other, when there is sufficient time and opportunity allowed them 
in this world to carry the process to completion. This we know. 
And it is all we know. 

What shall we say, then, concerning those in whom time and 
opportunity have not been sufficient to bring the process to 
either one goal or the other; to evident corruption and perdition, 
or assured life and blessedness? Ultimately, every such soul must 
reach one goal or the other. What will be the process? Will 
it be by sudden, arbitrary interference from without ; accelerat- 
ing choice by terror, or cutting it short by violence, suspending 
further exercise of freedom, and thus destroying the very essence 
of the soul itself? Or will it be by the continuance of essentially 
the same process of freely rejecting or accepting the divine ideal, 
until the soul is either self-excluded from the presence of God and 
shut up in the outer darkness, or else is educated and developed 
unto the stature of the fullness of Christ, and filled with all the 
fullness of God ? 

Andover has chosen the latter alternative, presumably because 
it is more harmonious with what we know of the process as it 
takes place in this life, and more consistent with our thought of 
God as a reasonable, loving, law-abiding Being. 

Dealing as it does with matters which do not admit of certain 
knowledge or adequate verbal expression, it is a hypothesis merely, 
and can never become a dogma. Being simply an earnest and 
honest attempt to carry the torch of reason and the lamp of ex- 
perience into regions that have long been given over to worse 
than Egyptian darkness, it was not to be expected that it would 
find favor in quarters where an inoculation of prudent agnosti- 
cism is the regular prophylactic against the charge of heresy at 
home, and nothing short of the unmistakable marks of downright 
logophobia, or horror at the very mention of reason, is accepted 
as evidence of fitness for missionary service. 
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To the catholic spirit and philosophic insight which animate the 
recent “ Criticisms on the Andover Movement,” however, it ought 
to be apparent that this hypothesis, and whatever is characteristic 
of the Andover movement as a whole, is entirely independent of 
“the old misty idea of salvation as some beatific state to be 
entered upon only after death,” with “ its melodramatic and medi- 
eval dress” of “forensic substitutionalism ;” but is rooted and 
grounded in the conviction that God is immanent in the world ; 
that the infinite includes the finite; and that “ salvation is always 
salvation from sin.” 


William De Witt Hyde. 


Bowpo1n Co.LieGe, Brunswick, ME. 





EDWARD THRING. 


THE name of Edward Thring is known to a considerable por- 
tion of the reading public of the United States — especially to 
that portion of it which is interested in education — as the author 
of a little volume, published for the Syndies of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, entitled ‘The Theory and Practice of Teaching,” and of 
a perhaps less well-known volume called “ Education and School,” 
issued by the Messrs. Macmillan. For some years it has further- 
more been known, at least to a limited circle of educators, as that 
of a man vitally in earnest about educational work, whose person- 
ality had for some time been stamping itself upon the methods 
and achievements of a long-established school in one of the mid- 
land English counties. From an admirable article contributed to 
the “Century Magazine” for September, 1888, by Professor 
Parkin, of Canada, to which the present writer is indebted for 
certain of his details, we learn that in 1887 so deep an interest 
had the work of Mr. Thring succeeded in arousing in the United 
States that he was asked to write an address to the teachers of 
Minnesota, in which State, we believe, ‘‘ The Theory and Practice 
of Teaching ” is used as a text-book in the normal schools ; and we 
infer that he was personally known, by correspondence at least, 
to a number of prominent Americans interested in educational 
work, 

That a man engaged in the management of an old-established 
historical school for the sons of wealthy Englishmen should be 
consulted and looked upon as a leader by any considerable number 
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of men employed in education in the United States, under cir- 
cumstances so dissimilar to his own, was certainly not a little 
singular, though the explanation, after all, is not so very far to 
seek, even when we have laid aside the consideration that the 
spirit —if not also the methods—of true education must be 
much the same in all civilized lands. There is probably nothing 
which strikes the careful observer of our American methods of 
education more pronouncedly, if he be one whose senses have been 
quickened by a thoughtful consideration of the interests at stake, 
than the fact that the danger to which our system is exposed is 
that of substituting routine and mechanism for vital influence. 
We believe that no man can make the round of any considerable 
number of our larger common schools, from the lowest to the 
highest grade, without being impressed by the fact that there is a 
real danger lest, in the pursuit of the methods and in the applica- 
tion of the externals of education, the essence of education should 
be lost sight of. This is possibly perforce the fact in the present 
stage of our educational evolution ; it is indeed difficult to see 
how, under the existing régime, the teacher of a city school, in 
nine cases out of ten, can be much more than a vehicle for the im- 
parting of information, rather than an educatorin the true sense of 
the word. The multiplicity of classes and of studies ; the rapid in- 
troduction and translation of pupils from one grade or one school 
to another, which makes it difficult for the most thorough teacher 
to gain any considerable knowledge of personal idiosyncrasy, or to 
fit methods to individualities ; the fact that ‘ to pass,” “ to gradu- 
ate,” is the all-absorbing aim of far too many pupils and far too 
many parents, —these things militate actively against any real 
process of education, even where the teacher is alive to the re- 
sponsibilities and the opportunities of his profession, and is fitted 
to his department. Itis, perhaps, to this fact —felt rather than 
understood or analyzed — that the reception accorded in America 
to Mr. Thring’s little volumes is to be assigned ; for it was to 
remedy such a state of affairs —to substitute life for routine and 
education for information —that the head master of Uppingham 
felt himself called upon to war, and to inaugurate what has been 
perhaps the most vital movement in the conduct of school life in 
England since the days of the elder Arnold. 

Dying in October, 1887, at the end of something over a genera- 
tion of service as head master of the “faire free grammar school 
of Uppingham,” founded in 1584 by Archdeacon Johnson, Ed- 
ward Thring may be considered as having been favored by the 
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fates with a reign which permitted him at least thoroughly to test 
the principles by which he stood, and favored by them also in this 
—that before he was called upon to lay down his armor, he had 
long ago seen those principles triumphant. Coming to Upping- 
ham in 18538, to find there a total attendance of twenty-five 
boarders and six day scholars, he left it at his decease with the 
full roll of three hundred, to which he had deliberately limited 
the school, and for years had been obliged to turn away applicants 
in excess of that number whose parents sought to place them in 
his control. 

We have already indicated that the conduct of Uppingham, 
under the mastership of Edward Thring, marked a new departure 
— or at least a radical improvement — in the principles by which 
it is sought to educate the young in the great English historic 
schools, from which Uppingham differed only in being less illus- 
trious than the rest at the time of Mr. Thring’s appointment, 
though it was perhaps hardly less known than Eton, or Rugby, or 
Westminster, at the time of his decease. And this departure 
consisted, first, in the open recognition of a fundamental differ- 
ence in the view taken of the nature of the material upon which 
it was sought to work, and, secondly, in the postulation of a dif- 
ferent goal as the object to be pressed forward to. Less specifi- 
cally religious, possibly, than the reform of Arnold, in one use of 
the term, that of Edward Thring began, first of all, with a pro- 
nouncedly high ideal of the nature and the capacity of boyhood ; 
and, secondly, it saw in education, not the instilling of book- 
learning merely as such, but the creation, by means of moral and 
intellectual discipline, of an abiding character. We have said 
“less specifically religious” than the reform of Arnold, for there 
was a suspicion that the system of the great Rugby master sent 
up to the universities, in the person of its weaker boys, something 
akin to priggishness and cant of a rather unhealthy kind: that 
of Edward Thring, however, while it might perhaps bewilder, 
here and there, a weakling with the rigidity and the intensity of 
its aim, never sent out from the gates of Uppingham any fungoid 
growths; it was as bracing and as strenuous morally as the ocean 
airs of Borth, which played for one summer round the brows of 
his three hundred boys during their forced migration from Rut- 
landshire because of local sanitary remissness. 

These remarks of the writer are introductory to a notice of a 
little volume entitled “* A Memory of Edward Thring,” from the 


pen of one who, for fourteen years, was an assistant master, and, 
VOL. XIII. — NO. 76. 26 
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in earlier days, a pupil, at Uppingham — the Rev. J. H. Skrine, 
now Warden of Glenalmond.! Of the “ Memory” but little 
need be said, though that little will be commendatory. It is not 
often that the reviewer is called upon to speak unqualifiedly in 
approval of a book, still less frequent is it, in these days of intro- 
spection and self-culture, that he can so speak of a volume of 
biography ; yet this the writer desires to do in the case of Mr. 
Skrine, though less for the workmanship of his book than for the 
subject of it, and the whole-hearted and loyal way in which it has 
been penned. In his analysis of the great founder of the modern 
scientific method, Kuno Fischer has pointed out to us how the 
very steadiness of that ‘ dry white light ” which Bacon brought to 
bear upon intellectual questions worked disadvantageously when 
the subject-matter of discussion was colored with a moral signifi- 
cance ; showing us how, reversing the intellectual formula, in the 
realm of the emotions he only who is prejudiced is safe. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, this is, nevertheless, the truth: he only 
who is biased can be trusted to interpret to us aright the shades 
of character. If any reader of these words shall doubt this 
dictum, the writer will only ask of him to read carefully those 
great biographies upon which the verdict of mankind has stamped 
its most emphatic and most permanent approval, and see how far 
that verdict shall bear it out. Plato was certainly more biased 
than Aristophanes in his delineation of the son of Sophroniscus, 
Carlyle than Hare in his portrayal of John Sterling; Stanley had 
“sent his heart before him” when he wrote the life of Arnold, as 
Brooke had done with his when he wrote of Frederick Robertson, 
and Clarendon when he portrayed the lives of the great royalists. 
These are some of the memoirs which have been made to live: 
and they will live long after the memory of those volumes written 
at the instigation of the publisher and his market, and in so many 
series, shall have passed away. It is the great merit of “A 
Memory of Edward Thring” that its author has carried out that 
saying of the wisest of English novelists — Thackeray: ‘ Learn 
to admire rightly ; the great pleasure of life is in that.” 

Lest, from such commendation, the reader shall imagine the 
treat in store for him, in the perusal of Mr. Skrine’s little vol- 
ume, to be greater than it really is, the writer hastens to state that 
its literary workmanship, though showing intimate acquaintance 
with the dominant phases of thought and life in England, does not 


1 A Memory of Edward Thring. By John Huntley Skrine, Warden of Glen- 
almond. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 
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reach the high-water mark, save in here and there a sentence : 
though of this character certainly is the following, where the 
biographer is commenting upon one of the profound paragraphs 
of his leader : — 

“There is doubtless nothing in these extended illustrations 
which has not been felt and said before by others. But we are 
now in that moral region where there can be no originality other 
than that of the new intensity with which a mind realizes a primal 
human fact. The higher spirits among those who are united by 
the same creed, when they try to read the meaning of their uni- 
verse, can but find their way to one and the same eventual mys- 
tery. They will differ only in the several names which they will 
give it, according to that ruling element in their several natures 
which gives them their contact with divine things. Its name will 
be Light for the subtle spirit; Love for the ardent; and the 
strong will call it Life. One or other of such large words will 
be the chosen abstraction, which gathers up into a focus the mani- 
fold of human duty, experience, and hope: they are symbols by 
which the mind apprehends the inexpressible central law, wings 
on which it broods over the unfathomed deep. To have been 
fascinated by one of these vague symbols; to have made it the 
summary of all thought; and to have insisted on it with disciples 
even to monotony, has before now been recognized as the mark — 
not of barrenness or ineffectuality — but of an intellect deeply 
spiritual.” 

With extracts from Mr. Thring’s own utterances and writings 
the volume is all too scantily furnished, were it not that its author 
deliberately restricted himself in this direction in view of the 
authorized biography, the materials for which have been intrusted 
to Professor Parkin. We extract, however, at random, here and 
there a sentence revealing to us the attitude Mr. Thring adopted 
towards his pupils, and his own estimate of the succesgfulness of 
his life. The subject, in the first place, is a discovered “ crib ;” 
it is the master himself who speaks : — 

“A very disgraceful thing has been brought to my notice. Two 
of you have been cheating in work. I mean the school to know 
what I think of this kind of thing. I hold that to cheat a master 
is inexpressibly base. You may call it what you please: I call it 
sheer, unmitigated, contemptible lying: you who do it are liars 
and cheats. Oh! yes, I know the mean things you say to your- 
selves, some of you, in your mean hearts, about its being natural 
for boys, and ‘they all do it at other schools,’ and the rest of the 
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pitiful talk. But we are not ‘ other schools.’ There have been 
times, and I knew them well enough, when schools were like 
prisons, and there was some wretched kind of excuse for cheat- 
ing your gaolers. But you don’t live in a prison here. We make 
your life free and pleasant, we trust you, we make your tempta- 
tions few, we make it easy to live a true life — and then you turn 
traitors to truth. Now, which you will! The prison, if you 
prefer; bars and bolts (could make a prison if I chose) ; or the 
free life of a true society. But you sha’n’t have both. You shall 
not be traitors and have the privilege of true men... . 

“ For the rest of you, all of you at least who can see how despica- 
ble these schoolboy notions and these ‘thieves’ honor’ ways are, I 
call on you to remember what is at stake. I hold that we are not, 
as some choose to think, just like other schools. This school is 
being built up on the belief that if boys are treated truly, they can 
live as truly as men. We stand here for truth and true life. Re- 
member, in other things other schools will be your equals and su- 
periors: in things which are their glory, they will beat you; yes, 
they will beat you as far as numbers, and social reputation, and 
intellect-power goes. Our glory will be to show the world that in 
a school there can be true life. There you can be first. Win 
that. That is what you can do, from the oldest to the least, for 
the name of Uppingham. I call on you to be true to it.” 

And then, with a sad wisdom which recalls to us Newman’s 
thoughtful lines on Gregory Nazianzen, this verdict upon him- 
self : — 

“T have been disappointed in every object that I framed for 
myself since I came here, . . . all this place is as nothing to me. 
I am not part and parcel of it as I seem to be: it is all nothing 
to me, and the life is everything. ... My work here is not mine, 
though I have done nothing but fight for it ; God has moulded it : 
it is not gwhat I should have chosen, and it is not mine ; therefore 
1t lives.” 

Certain striking sentences of Mr. Skrine’s, too, linger in the 
memory, as where he says that the hearing of the head master 
translate the vast boulder-like words of the “* Agamemnon,” in the 
dimly lighted school-honse hall, had the solemnity of a religious 
service ; or where he speaks of a group of delinquent boys, called 
up to register their names in the “ late-book”’ under the scorch- 
ing eyes of the head master at his desk, being as if a soul were 
registering its own misdeeds under the dictation of the recording 
angel ; or recounts how one of the onlookers said of him, at a great 
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gathering of representative English educators away from home, 
that “ A. said this, and B. that; and then Thring got up and 
talked like an archangel.” 

More striking still, however, than even the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in his life was Edward Thring’s devotion to the individual 
training of both the brains and characters of his boys, so that even 
the weakest and most backward made the utmost of his abilities, 
and shared as in his own home in a personal and peculiar care and 
thoughtfulness. The desire to be strictly just to each pupil in his 
control; to place character above intellectual achievement ; to 
make his boys manly first and afterwards good Latinists and Gre- 
cians ; the determination to believe in virtue rather than in vice, to 
trust rather than to suspect, and to lean on natural chivalry rather 
than on any system of repression or espionage ; the determination 
that, whoever won the university scholarships, Uppingham at least 
should send out strong and manly characters into the world, and 
return to their homes boys as pure in heart and brave in deed as 
when they left them,— these were some of the things Edward 
Thring set before himself as the work he had to do, and these were 
some of the things in which he so eminently succeeded. 

We have been lately told that the recent ascendency of evolu- 
tionistic theories of life, and the suddenly widened arena in which 
luxurious living has been made possible by success in trade, has 
resulted in a lessening of that stern personal bravery which for so 
long characterized the British soldier and sailor under fire; and 
grave forebodings have been uttered therefrom, with regard to the 
possible future of the English arms. But it may safely be said 
that, of the boys who were trained at Uppingham, there can have 
been few who would not have followed Napier in his campaign 
against the robber tribes of Scinde, or made with him that dash 
for the gates of Magdala by which he achieved his peerage. It is, 
indeed, to men like the Napiers and the Lawrences that we turn 
for types, in a different field, of what Thring was as an educator. 
Not greatly gifted intellectually, any more than John Lawrence 
of the Punjaub, he yet had the same insight into character, and 
the same impatience under concerted action, with perhaps on the 
whole less of adaptableness and manipulative ability. Certainly, 
he was less successful in making the utmost of his subordinates. 

Amid much of the march of modern life in England and on the 
continent and in America, Edward Thring would have stood alone. 
Of the achievements of science he was wont to speak disparagingly, 
and to dread the outcome of the universal triumph of the scien- 
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tific spirit upon character and what he called “life.” In this 
respect it is not for the writer to criticise or disagree, since he 
ean confess to sharing to the full with him in his apprehension ; 
nor was it possible that the attitude of a mind like Thring’s, 
which to much that was of the prophet added somewhat also of 
the poet, in actually written and published verse, should have 
been otherwise. The wood-cut of him prefixed to Mr. Parkin’s 
article in the “Century” shows him seated, and reveals to us 
what might have been a country parson of an unascetic type, or 
even a cultivated and educated English gentleman-farmer ; but 
in the portrait which accompanies the “ Memory ” by Mr. Skrine, 
we find something of the seer and moral tyrant who dominated, 
somewhat ruthlessly as a number of his colleagues thought, the 
councils and processes at Uppingham. A mystic of a practical 
and modern type, with a hot hatred of all insincerities and 
wickednesses, and a love of aggressive goodness, linked, too, 
with much patience with and compassion for the weak and erring, 
and a deep conviction of the worthlessness of everything but in- 
durated righteous character, — such, it seems to us, was Edward 
Thring, the martinet who was yet not quite a martinet, the 
tyrant who nevertheless refused actually to dominate, in his realm 
of three hundred souls. In contrast with much that he has to 
tell us of him, there is something striking in Mr. Skrine’s de- 
lineation of the tender and melting mood in which he returned 
home towards the end from a happy and warmly appreciated visit 
to the Dean of Worcester, the impress of which, upon himself, 
he recounted one twilight to his subordinate, who, looking back 
upon it afterwards, says of him — using that expressive northern 
monosyllable for which in English we have no equivalent: “ Ina 
fashion most quiet and beautiful, he was fey.” 

The writer had marked many passages for extract or for com- 
ment, which the limits of this article forbid him to make use of ; 
he must content himself with unhesitatingly commending the 
little “ Memory ” as one of the most interesting and inspiring of 
late biographies, and with recommending the reader to procure it 
for himself. It is to be regretted that an edition at less than 
half the present price cannot be put upon the market, so as to 
place the volume within the reach of every educator in the land. 
Possibly the Messrs. Macmillan may see their way to do this so 
soon as the first edition shall be exhausted. At any rate, it is to 
be hoped that the biography by Professor Parkin will use lavishly 

the materials from which Mr. Skrine was by the purpose of his 
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task excluded, and that a popular edition will be issued in addi- 
tion to that provided for the library. 

It has been said by more than one recent visitor to Great 
Britain that the boys of the wealthier classes in the mother coun- 
try show a superiority to our own in some directions; that the 

American boy is possibly a shade less manly and more “ gush- 
| ing,” more luxurious where he has an equal opportunity, more 

mercenary and calculating where he has not. It is, perhaps, 
natural that some of these things should be so in a country so 
new as ours is, and where the sudden amassing of wealth has 
placed a weapon in the hands of thousands to which they are un- 
accustomed, and put a premium upon money-getting even among 
the young. At any rate, as Professor Parkin has pointed out, 
there is a lesson for us in America to be learned from the great 
English historic schools, in which the sons of the English nobility 
and gentry meet upon a common and rigidly governed platform, 
in a republic of brains and muscles, where the accident of wealth 
exempts no one from rough knocks or strenuous discipline, and 
where the expenditure of large sums of money upon personal 
gratification is looked down upon as bad form by the members of 
the school, if not actually inhibited by the management. There 
was more than one occasion in the history of Mr. Thring’s head- 
mastership at Uppingham when his actions were declaimed against 
in the public press, and, at least once, boys were removed by 
their parents because they had been flogged; but, on the whole, 
the strenuousness of his discipline more than justified itself by 
the result, and when boys had got to know him, physical force 
had rarely to be resorted to. It is, perhaps, one of the truest 
and least perishable tributes to his greatness, and to his power 
upon youthful souls, that many an Uppingham boy confessed in 
later life that he had been held back from sin, at a time when the 
maelstrom of passion raged strong within him, by the memory of 
a voice and presence he had left behind, and a“ What would 
Thring say?” that shamed him into victory. Upon his wise ma- 
nipulation of buildings and their embellishments, in the belief that 
all sincerely beautiful and impressive things that strike the eye 
have their share, and an abiding one, in the development of 
character, we in America shall do well to dwell; as we shall also 
upon the way in which he worked that motive — always so potent 
among the young — of esprit de corps and a common enterprise. 
The boys — it got to be said at Uppingham — were not materials 
to be moulded from without, subjects of a purely external disei- 
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pline ; they were helpers in Edward Thring’s crusade for the deliv- 
erance of education in England from the thrall of a false control, 
and felt for him a personal loyalty and affection akin to that 
which in the Middle Ages actuated the members of the knightly 
orders. 

It is interesting to know that, like the late Professor Green at 
Oxford, Mr. Thring was deeply interested in the welfare of the 
community in which he lived, serving as chairman of various town 
committees, and inaugurating many local improvements; that 
Uppingham was the first English school to support a mission in 
the East of London ; that its cricketers badly vanquished a picked 
eleven from Marylebone in a single innings with many runs to 
spare; and that of Mr. Thring’s paper on “ The Best Means of 
Raising the Standard of Public Morality,” read before the Church 
Congress at Carlisle, a workingman afterwards wrote to him that 
“Its words ought to be written up in letters of gold in every great 
city.” 

Such, hurriedly glanced at, are some of the points of interest 
in Mr. Skrine’s ** Memory ” of an inspiring and eminently noble 
life, — a life all the more helpful because of its limitations, and 
all the more noticeable and worthy of our study and affectionate 
regard because of its divergence from the common type with which 
recent literature acquaints us. If any man is tempted to ask in 
our day whether there is still a field of usefulness left for sancti- 

‘fied and devoted service in the cause of education by men not pre- 
eminently gifted intellectually, or to think that in these scientific 
days vitality of character and purpose fails largely of its reward, 
let him make the acquaintance of this “* Memory of Edward 
Thring,” and we assure him that he will leave his doubts behind 
him. 


William Higgs. 


Hoiianp Patent, N. Y. 





HAVE WE A RELIGION FOR MEN? 





Sypyey Smiru, confronting his Edinburgh congregation, the 
larger part of it habitually shawled and bonneted, was wont, as he 
read the one hundred and seventh Psalm, to lay particular stress 
on the third word of the refrain, “Oh that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness and his wonderful works to the children of 
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men!” Beneath the unexpected yet pertinent turn which the witty 
curate gave to the Psalmist’s outburst there lurks the deep long- 
ing which the Christian preacher cannot wholly stifle, whether he 
live early in the eighteenth or late in the nineteenth century. It 
is not that he lightly esteems the privilege of ministering to 
women. It is not that he does not thrill with joy Sabbath by 
Sabbath, at the thought that theirs, too, is the kingdom of God. 
But he fails to see why, if his message is what he took it to be, 
it falls upon so few masculine ears. ‘ Have I a gospel,” he asks 
in surprise, ‘ whose universality is limited by sex distinctions ?” 

To be sure it is only the tyro in the pulpit who is greatly dis- 
turbed because Christianity appears to win the adherence of men 
in the mass rather than of women in the mass. Most of us, 
preachers and laymen alike, as we become accustomed to the 
phenomenon, relapse by degrees into the conviction that perhaps 
after all it is a part of the normal order of things. Dr. Pente- 
cost’s theory, that women naturally gravitate to the prayer-meeting 
and men as naturally to the penitentiary, finds considerable, 
though not at first a cordial acceptance. That women should 
constitute three fourths of the Sabbath congregations and nine 
tenths of the mid-week assembly, that they should be the ones to 
set the machinery of church work in motion and to keep aglow 
the fires of spiritual religion, seems eminently fitting to him who 
is impressed chiefly with the angelic side of the daughters of men 
and with the earthward tendencies of his brethren. ‘“ The more I 
see of men,” said an outspoken person the other day, “ the fonder 
I grow of dogs.” 

But ever and again the truer, larger conception of mankind, 
Christ’s own view of humanity apart from their classifications by 
color, sex, or circumstance, the thought of men from the point of 
view of their redemptive possibilities, reasserts itself in the heart of 
every one who is trying to do Christ’s work in the world. And the 
query, “‘ Have we a religion for men?” gives birth to related ques- 
tions, in the light of the answers to which the thoughtful spirit 
discovers an approximate solution of his original problem: “ Is 
the genius of Christianity foreign to the masculine make-up ? 
Have women always outnumbered and outweighed men in the 
church? Do other religions show a similar disproportion? If the 
predominance of women be an essentially modern feature of our 
faith, what causes operated to produce it? If such predominance 
be on the whole undesirable, how may it be remedied?” To pur- 
sue each of these separate interrogations any distance is not 
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feasible here. Only two or three of them can be touched upon, 
and those but briefly. First, however, a caveat needs to be in- 
serted. 

It is easy to exaggerate the masculine defection from the 
church. It will not do to cleave the race in twain, and label the 
masculine half ‘ heathen,” and the feminine half “ Christian.” We 
must not forget the men of wealth, the men of brain, the men of 
position, the men of influence, who are identified with Christian 
interests and enterprises. Viewed individually, they are often the 
pillars and the ornaments of the local church. Viewed collec- 
tively, when they are massed together at some great ecclesiastical 
conclave, — a Presbyterian General Assembly, an Episcopal 
Church Congress, a Congregational National Council, — they are 
such a dignified, substantial body that even the casual observer 
can hardly fail to respect and reverence the Christianity which 
is there so tangibly and so impressively embodied. Three hun- 
dred young men, the cream of our colleges, gathered at North- 
field in the fervid days of July for Bible study and spiritual 
recreation, are a demonstration to the most skeptical and de- 
spondent soul that the faith has not altogether lost its grip upon 
the masculine intellect and conscience. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that the present promi- 
nence of women in various departments of Christian activity has 
made men’s share in the labor of the church less conspicuous and 
apparently less indispensable. Contrasted with what their fathers 
and grandfathers did in Christ’s name, the men of to-day may not 
suffer by the comparison ; but contrasted with what their mothers 
and sisters and wives are now doing, they seem to show a sad and 
almost ignominious inferiority. The last thirty years have been 
marked by a projection of women on the stage in a way that has 
diverted attention from the important masculine personages who 
were hitherto its chief occupants. Woman has found that she 
can do something more than bathe the Saviour’s feet with her 
tears and anoint his body with spices. It is her privilege and 
province, too, to be up and doing. So it has come about that into 
her hands have been committed the management of large mission- 
ary and philanthropic concerns, the greater part of the instruction 
in the Sunday-school, the bulk of house-to-house visitation. Tem- 
perance and other moral reforms find in her a ready and devoted 
ally. Her hands and her feet are enlisted in all sweet ministra- 
tions. From her lips spring forth the glad tidings, as the pent-up 
water gushes from the rock that is riven. God, who did not for- 
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sake her when it was her lot simply to stand and wait, is blessing 
her richly, now that He has called her from a life of retirement 
and contemplation to one of multiform activity. But the very 
fact that women can do, and do so well, certain services which 
once were deemed exclusively masculine, inclines some men to 
yield entirely the field to her. They leave her to do both the 
skirmishing and the heavy fighting, complacently thinking that 
their whole duty is done if they furnish a share of the sinews of 
war. Consequently, the world gets the idea that the church of 
God is, to a very great extent, an army of women. 

But the question, “‘ Have we a religion for men?” is not dis- 
posed of by pointing to the respectable fraction of men already in 
the church, or by saying that their light is eclipsed by the other 
and more brilliant luminaries which have flamed forth in the sky 
of this nineteenth century. The stubborn fact remains that, 
despite here and there its useful and eminent masculine support- 
ers, the mainstay of the modern church is its consecrated women. 
When the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. sends 
abroad the statement that only one young man in twenty in this 
country is a church member, and that seventy-five out of every hun- 
dred never attend church, it is time — though one may doubt the 
absolute accuracy of the figures—to ask the question, “ Where 
are the men?” The truth is, that those of them who are not in 
the penitentiary are at the Odd Fellows Hall, or at the Grange, 
or at the Club House, or attending the meeting of this or that 
order. They are interested in every conceivable kind of organiza- 
tion from a philosophical society down to a fire-engine company, 
except the church of the Lord Jesus Christ. We must dare to 
hold the mirror up before the facts. To affirm, however, that 
this disparity of sexes, as respects their affection for the Christian 
religion, is inevitable and irremediable, is to fly in the face of 
both history and reason. 

Christianity began in a company of men. Its first heralds were 
men. The New Testament mentions four men to every woman 
connected with Christ and the early church. The writer of the 
Acts does not punctuate the text with an exclamation point every 
time the faith makes a masculine convert. Judging from what 
records we have of apostolic and sub-apostolic times, it does not 
appear that “ saint’ was synonymous exclusively with “ sister,” or 
that the assemblages for prayer were ever so barren of men as to 
provoke the women to any disregard of Paul’s injunction to keep 
silent. When Christianity emerged from its swaddling clothes 
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and went forth to possess the world, it did not abate one tittle of 
its claim to the esteem and the allegiance of men. Its steady’ and 
splendid march across the Roman Empire was owing to the fact 
that it commended itself to virile minds like Justin Martyr’s 
and Origen’s, to intrepid spirits like Polycarp and Ignatius, to 
ambitious potentates like Constantine. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, perverted and obscured as the Christianity of Christ be- 
came, it never was looked upon generally as a thing designed for 
women rather than men. Such an idea is essentially modern. 

To account for this change by laying all the blame upon the 
church itself would betray but a superficial view of the movements 
and counter-movements of our time. Doubtless men are to be 
censured because they do not come to the church. But are we 
sure that the church can clear its skirts from all responsibility 
for this masculine defection, which in some quarters amounts 
almost to an alienation, from its standards and its sacraments ? 
It may be true that men, as contrasted with women, are unsuscep- 
tible to appeal, earthly-minded, encased in selfishness, constitu- 
tionally averse to the yoke of religion. All the more incumbent, 
then, is it upon the church to study ways of approach to men, 
to make her faith intelligible, attractive, compelling, in their 
eyes. 

What if, in her zeal to point the way to heaven, the church 
has thrown around the Christian religion an “ other-worldliness ” 
which has depreciated its value in the judgment of the unimagi- 
native, matter-of-fact men of the counting-room, the shop, and the 
factory ? Whatever advantage may accrue to the believer in dis- 
tant ages beyond the grave, they are in the habit of looking for 
immediate returns. Practical in every other concern of life, they 
want a religion which has some relation to things seen and 
temporal. When men can find in a secular brotherhood more 
genuine sympathy, more of the real spirit of fraternity, more 
“brotherliness by illustration,” — to borrow Miss Dawes’s fine 
phrase, — than they are able to discover in the church of Christ, we 
must expect that these orders will gain recruits at the expense of 
the church. But if godliness be profitable for the life that now 
is, then let us try to make men see it. If institutional Christian- 
ity be called to-day, not to provide a harbor where a few happy 
souls may chant their Ze Dewms, but if the summons be to invade 
the great region of secular pursuits and gild them each and all 
with the glory of the risen Lord, then in our Master’s name let us 
“ conspire with the new works of new days.” Let us not think less 
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of heaven, but let us strive to bring heaven and earth nearer 
together. 

Another possible defect in conventional methods of presenting 
Christianity to men may be the tendency to encumber the message 
of Christ with doctrinal distinctions in no way germane to it. 
This practice arises from the laudable desire to have the truth in 
its purity and entirety impressed upon the mind of the convert. 
But no one has ever been invested with authority to add anything 
to Christ’s invitation, ** Follow me.” Nowa man does not have 
to decide the authorship of the Pentateuch before he can repent 
and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. It is no essential part of 
the glad, trustful faith of a child that it should be absolutely sure 
of the endless conscious suffering of all who die impenitent. When 
we condition the extension of our Christian fellowship on conform- 
ity to such tests as these, we are getting very far from what Saint 
Paul so beautifully calls the “simplicity which is toward Christ.” 
The average man does not penetrate very far in his thinking into 
the mazes of theology. The exceptionally thoughtful man quickly 
discerns that however desirable be a knowledge of the great 
Christian doctrines in their proper relation and proportion, that 
knowledge usually follows and does not precede a saving familiar- 
ity with Him in whom all doctrines centre. Why, then, should 
the proclamation of the gospel be weighted down with accretions 
which to one class of men seem largely unintelligible and to the 
other class of men wholly superfluous ? 

It is possible, also, that a similar mistake has been made in 
saddling upon the appeal to men to link themselves with Christ 
and with his church certain restrictions respecting one’s personal 
life, which the manly man resents, and which, like the doctrinal 
addenda, are purely extraneous. When men are told that they 
cannot be Christians if they drink a glass of wine, or attend a 
theatre, or smoke a cigar, the Christian gospel is warped and 
wrested in a way that strikes at its very heart. This limita- 
tion, too, is made in the interest of the purity and the fair fame 
of the church. ‘“ Would you fill up our churches with drinkers 
and smokers and theatre-goers?” it will be at once asked. Cer- 
tainly not. But the purity and fair name of the church are never 
conserved by false statements respecting the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion, and by the imposition of conditions which Jesus 
Christ himself never laid down or sanctioned. He bids men 
come to Him, and He trusts them to decide in the light of his 
love and sacrifice for them what each will do respecting those 
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habits and practices denominated questionable. As a matter of 
fact, most of them do give up what is harmful to themselves or 
offensive to their brethren. We are far from being advocates of 
wine-bibbing and tobacco, the theatre and the other things which 
are ordinarily classified with them. But we insist that those who 
would commend their religion to strong, broad-minded, common- 
sense men must learn to distinguish between its essentials and 
non-essentials. Perpetually, men must be entreated to leave their 
sins and fly to Christ. Always and everywhere it must be made 
evident that it is a kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost which is proclaimed. Then let us leave men to 
the liberty with which Christ doth make them free. Should the 
“modern church be less wise than the apostolic respecting the adia- 
phora both of thought and of conduct ? 

Here, theu, may perhaps be found at least a partial explanation 
of the comparative indifference of men to Christian things. The 
representatives, the accredited spokesmen of Christianity have 
sometimes made it appear too remote from this life, too compli- 
cated as a theory, too elaborate and minute as a system governing 
conduct, to win the acceptance of men who view the world prac- 
tically, simply, largely. Even if the church refuses to be held 
accountable for all the prevalent misconceptions of Christianity, 
it cannot shut its eyes to their existence. They form one of the 
mightiest barriers to the on-moving of Christ’s kingdom. False 
conceptions of a religion, no matter how they become rooted in 
men’s minds, are the hardest of all ideas to displace. If the 
laboring man had an intelligent notion of the inner essence and 
spirit of Christianity, he would cease his tirades and his male- 
dictions. If the millionaire understood what Jesus’ discipleship 
really means, perhaps he would no longer neglect, or, what is still 
worse; patronize the church. It is barely possible that if Mr. 
Ingersoll had in his plastic days come in contact with other and 
sweeter types of piety, he would not now be fighting a man of 
straw, under the impression that he is beating the life out of 
Christianity. These strange and persistent misconceptions of our 
blessed religion, encountered almost daily in the endeavor to reach 
men, are what chill the ardor of him who would share with them 
the peace and joy which have come, soft-footed, into his own soul. 
He lays his hand upon the shoulders of a man grimy with toil and 
says, “ Behold I bring you good tidings,” and it is more than an 
even chance that he will respond, “ You don’t want such as I up 
to your rich church.” He pleads with a friend, “ Will you not 
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believe the gospel?” and the rejoinder is, “I have my doubts 
about Jonah.” He tells a boy: “It is time you were up and 
treading the Christian way,” and the youth at once tries to start 
an argument respecting card-playing and dancing. 

The work of bringing men to Christ is thus seen to be, to a 
great extent, one of reconstructing their ideas. But this rectifica- 
tion must be along positive as well as negative lines. The preacher, 
the teacher, the worker, must exhibit the especial suitableness of 
Christianity to the masculine temper. First among positive mea- 
sures is the exaltation of the manly qualities in Jesus Christ. We 
are indebted to Mr. Thomas Hughes for demonstrating so clearly in 
his little volume, “* The Manliness of Christ,” that Jesus conforms 
in every particular to the highest ideal of manhood. More re- 
cently still, Professor Drummond has quickened the spiritual pulse 
of hundreds of thoughtful young men on both sides the sea, by 
bringing into unwonted prominence the side of Jesus’ character 
which appeals most strongly to men in the flush of youth, con- 
scious of power, thirsting for achievement. In consequence, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge send certain of their best oarsmen and crick- 
eters to the missionary field, and our American collegians think 
it not beneath their manhood to ask God’s blessing upon their 
athletic sports and contests. College piety thus becomes vital and 
marrowy. When men can be made to see the courage, the daring, 
the fortitude, the heroism of the strong Son of God, as well as 
his gentleness and grace, if there be a note of manliness in their 
natures it will vibrate in response. So long as we have a Jesug to 
preach, we have a religion for men. 

Again, those who think religion weak and womanish may well 
be pointed to the manly men whose native manhood took on a 
richer lustre as they yielded themselves to Jesus Christ. How 
they shine out along the track of Christian history! Men whose 
blood coursed strong and hot through their veins, fine specimens 
of muscular, soldierly Christianity ; men like Frederic Robertson, 
and Charles Kingsley, like Livingstone and Patteson and Han- 
nington, — these were not pusillanimous souls. Who, contem- 
plating them and the hosts of others, living and dead, who deserve 
to rank by their side, dare affirm that the Christian faith, in its 
purity and power, does not engender manliness ? 

For it is here, after all, that we must make our final stand. If 
Christianity can really produce a better type of men, then the 
battle is won. “They who listened to Lord Chatham,” says 
Emerson, prefacing his essay on Character, “affirmed that there 
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was something finer in the man than anything which he said.” It 
is this fineness of fibre in the Christian’s make-up which becomes 
the potent and the sufficient commendation of the faith. Is there 
a certain something about Christian men as they stand in the 
market-places, as they enter the arena of politics, as they mingle 
in society, which makes them marked men? Are they always 
recognizable as “ God Almighty’s gentlemen”? Are their words 
and their transactions governed by such a high sense of the hon- 
orable as to surprise their fellow-men who are not always just and 
seldom generous? Then the faith will in due time win its way 
into the circles beyond. Even hard-hearted, avaricious men of the 
world can no more withstand the power of manly lives charged to 
their full with the gospel than an ice-bound river can resist the 
advent of spring. 

The church needs men to-day as never before, — their hands, 
their hearts, their money, and, not least of all, their brains. 
Woman has yet to evince great capacity for constructing the 
theology of the church. The roll of eminent Christian thinkers 
is almost exclusively a masculine one. In our day, to be sure, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward has set afloat a certain sort of theological 
driftwood, but she, after all, has done nothing more than popu- 
larize the ideas of her distinguished uncle, Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
But self-interest is not the sole or the chief motive which should 
impel the church to greater aggressiveness in behalf of men. 
Their need of Christianity is sorer than the church’s need of 
them. A religion which is a religion for women only is no re- 
ligion. The pendulum will in time swing back. ‘God so loved 
the world.” ‘ He died for all.” In the blaze of these magnificent 
declarations, our question shrivels and vanishes. 


Howard Allen Bridgman. 


Boston, Mass. 





AN AMERICAN BOARD OF THEOLOGY FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


No one should be quick to declare such a board superfluous. It 
is not a self-evident proposition that theological peculiarities which 
may be safely tolerated in the pastor of an educated Christian con- 
gregation can be safely deported to a community from which all 
religious faith has disappeared, and which has become equally 
hospitable to any creed that comes to it, if backed by the authority 
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of the locomotive, the magnetic telegraph, and Christian civiliza- 
tion generally. 

So one may be too sure that the theological fitness of missionary 
candidates, in a purely practical point of view, can be best deter- 
mined by a council, or a presbytery, or a bishop, unless indeed he 
be a “missionary bishop,” whose interest and thought are upon 
the heathen abroad rather than upon Christians at home. A mere 
dogmatic preacher, who does little more than turn the crank of 
a well-worn theological machine, may be a fairly useful man in a 
pulpit which is flanked with a Sunday-school on one side and a 
Society of Christian Endeavor on the other; while the same man, 
if called to interpret the pages of natural theology on some Mars 
Hill in India or Japan, would be an absurd failure. If mission- 
ary organizations had attempted no other theological function 
than to obtain reasonable satisfaction that their missionaries would 
be wise to win the heathen to Christ, extending their inquiry, 
under this restriction, both to the manner and the matter of 
their teaching, no question would ever have been raised as to the 
propriety of their becoming commissioners for theology as well 
as commissioners for missions. 

But there are some other things as to this theological function 
of missionary officials which are equally evident. It is evident, 
for example, that the protection of orthodoxy in the current the- 
ology of Christendom is not quite the same thing as discipling 
the nations, nor is the formulation of an improved scientific theol- 
ogy identical with preaching the gospel to every creature, closely 
as they are related. A missionary cannot be too scientific ; but 
he may be as unscientific as Peter the Hermit, and yet be a mis- 
sionary of notable power. A theological professor or a metropoli- 
tan pastor cannot be too practical; but he may be as practical as 
Dwight W. Moody, and yet prove a failure in his particular sphere. 
Especially should it be insisted on just now that the theological 
equipment of a missionary shall not be measured by men whose 
eye is mainly fixed upon the theological issues at stake in some 
home controversy. 

A board of commissioners qualified to superintend military 
academies, or to draft models for steamships, may not be the men 
to select the best officers to guard an Indian frontier, or to lead 
a naval engagement. During the late civil war, it was not the 
men of highest rank at West Point who proved the best gen- 
erals. Lincoln was really a better strategist than Halleck, for the 


reason that Lincoln knew the enemy, while Halleck knew only 
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manceuvres. Grant only cared to put down the rebellion, while 
McClellan was bent on a model army organization. The Aus- 
trian generalissimo said of Napoleon, “ That’s a boy, sir! He 
knows nothing about war!” But the boy marched into Vienna 
for all that! The Austrian was very orthodox, and very eminent 
in the profession of arms. Napoleon was sufficiently orthodox, but 
very much determined to be present in force at some point where 
his enemy was weak. Grant combined Lincoln’s common sense 
with enough of technical skill to give the order after each day’s 
defeat in the Wilderness, “ Gentlemen, you have done well to-day. 
We will march by the flank to-morrow on our way to Richmond.” 
It is a mistake to say that West Point training alone conquered 
the rebellion. West Point orthodoxy was leading us to hopeless 
defeat. West Point technics did us yeoman’s service as soon as it 
found men who set little store by West Point traditions. The war 
brought out the essential defectiveness of the military academy 
as emphatically as its great merits. Martinets are not soldiers, 
neither are dogmatists missionaries. A well-drilled catechist who 
is responsive to all the distinctions of a finely elaborated theo- 
logical “‘ memorandum,” a web of inwoven doctrines and dogmas, 
full of the interplay of propositions and hypotheses, may be en- 
tirely sure of the exact position, among possibilities and probabili- 
ties and certainties, of a point, of which both he and his examiners 
are equally, because entirely, ignorant. But such a man is not 
necessarily the best man to don leather and camel’s hair, and go 
out into the wilderness crying, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.” 

When Jonathan Edwards left Northampton and became a mis- 
sionary to the Stockbridge Indians, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that he distinguished that frontier town more by writing “ The 
Freedom of the Will,” and by ferreting out the depredations of 
certain eminent families upon the government funds granted the 
Indians, than he did by his discourses. He is said to have adorned 
his sermons, though delivered in high English through an inter- 
preter, with the same minute divisions and subdivisions which he 
had found to be eminently effective in reaching a commanding 
climax in his Northampton pulpit. Nor were the fine distinctions 
of thought wanting with which he had often carried discomfiture 
into the ranks of the Arminians and to the Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams. If ‘“ The Reverend and Honorable, The Board of Commis- 
sioners,” as they were styled after the pompous fashion of the 
times, then representing in Boston an English missionary society 
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to which Edwards had applied for appointment, had assumed the 
theological function we are now discussing, it is quite likely a 
long correspondence would have been evolved, conducted affec- 
tionately but sharply, as to the undesirableness of serving up 
Christianity in this comminuted form to North American Indians. 
The example, ten years before, of his friend and son-in-law, David 
Brainard, and especially of Eliot a century earlier, who not only 
learned the Indian tongue but reduced it to writing in a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, would have been courteously but 
very persistently urged upon him. 

So far our supposed Board of Theology for Foreign Missions 
would have done a good work, and even though it had been a 
little disposed to magnify its office unduly, it doubtless would 
have commended itself to its English employers as well as to the 
“Great and General Court of Massachusetts,” which seems to 
have furnished a part of the funds used in the enterprise, and 
indeed to the great theologian himself. 

If, however, this correctional board in Boston, under cover of 
ascertaining Edwards’s fitness to be a successful missionary to 
the Stockbridge Indians, had undertaken to bring to definition 
certain inchoate speculations of his as a theologian, then just 
beginning to be whispered about in connection with the great 
Arminian controversy, and for that end had forwarded for his 
examination certain formulas of doctrine, not creeds at all, but 
only little “‘ memoranda,” the use of which the London society 
had been good-naturedly, perhaps a little thoughtlessly, allowing 
for some considerable time, the case would have been essentially 
changed. A very slight familiarity with Edwards’s controversial 
correspondence would enable a skillful student of style to com- 
pose, even now, just such a letter as “‘ The Reverend and Honor- 
able, The Board of Commissioners” in Boston would have un- 
doubtedly received in response from the Northampton divine. 
Whatever defects such an imaginary reproduction might have, it 
could hardly fail to present a marked contrast to the great doc- 
tor’s meek treatment of the suggestion that he should not allow 
himself to go beyond fifteenthly in his discourses to Algonquin 
audiences, accustomed as they were to the crisp metaphorical style 
of Indian oratory, and that he should be specially diligent as to 
civil service reform within his missionary diocese. It is also easy 
to see that, humbly as Edwards might have received the practical 
suggestions of the commissioners, had they insisted upon testing 
his missionary gifts by challenging him to a contest in theological 
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dialectics, they might not have issued from that kind of encounter 
with any addition to their reputation among the sharp theologians 
who then bristled in armor all over the hills of New England. 

It will serve to draw the line of definition still farther about 
the functions of our Board of Theology, if we fancy this Board 
of Commissioners of the year 1750 informing their missionary 
candidate that, not being fully satisfied as to his views respecting 
the prevalent Arminian speculations, and, especially, being left 
in some doubt as to his faithful application of the Westminster 
doctrine of the universal condemnation of all heathen to the dead 
braves and non-elect infants belonging to the Stockbridge abori- 
gines, among whom he desired to preach the gospel, they would 
hold his application under advisement, not in the expectation 
that they should see their duty more clearly, but that he might 
mature his own views by remaining in Northampton until he had 
completed the treatises he then had in preparation, entitled “ The 
Freedom of the Will,” “ Original Sin,” and “ God’s End in Cre- 
ation.” There certainly would be some danger that such theo- 
logical zeal on the part of the Board might not commend itself 
to Edwards, or to the churches who were then feeling a special 
responsibility for the souls of these heathen within their gates, 
or to the “ Great and General Court,” and the English Society, 
who might not readily see the bearing of these fine distinctions 
in theology upon the immediate conversion of the savages in 
the Berkshire forests. For the Board, whatever the fact might 
be, would seem to be caring more about the result of a theolog- 
ical controversy in Boston than for the salvation of the Indians 
in Stockbridge, especially if it had been for a long time issuing 
pathetic appeals, declaring that these Indians at their very doors 
were “ perishing for lack of knowledge,” and calling for a mis- 
sionary to go to them at once, not omitting a shrewd suggestion 
as to the duty of “special thank offerings” to be employed in 
plucking these particular heathen as brands out of the burning. 
It is not difficult to see that all this would have an appearance of 
inconsistency, not to say insincerity, which, if these Boston Com- 
missioners had then come to be a “ Prudential Committee,” they 
would doubtless have been prudent enough to avoid. It would 
not have been strange if such a course had made these missionary 
officials pose before the public as theological martinets. The more 
excitable of the Edwardeans might have regarded them as a repro- 
duction of the ancient Rabbis who were addicted to tithing mint 
and anise andcummin. In the heat of debate some strong orator 
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might have given a hint of Uzzah, putting forth his hand to hold 
the ark of the Lord. Some sturdy pulpit might have found a 
more charitable analogy in the slightly egotistical speech of Eli- 
jah: “I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts, 
because thy people have forsaken thy covenant, and I, even I, 
only am left.” And when the preacher in the climax of his dis- 
course would thrill his audience by apostrophizing indignantly 
these missionary commissioners, calling out in the orotund regis- 
ter, “What doest thou here, Elijah?” the strongest opponents 
of the Edwardean speculations might have felt that the Board, 
though very sincere, had made an unfortunate mistake in assuming 
such large responsibility. And this regret would not probably have 
been diminished as the preacher, with a slight touch of humor, re- 
minded his hearers that, as the result of Elijah’s intermeddling, 
he was ordered to commission at once, and to anoint in the name 
of the Lord, two very objectionable persons, especially from 
Elijah’s point of view, — Hazael in Syria and Jehu in Israel, — 
though they were far from being model monarchs or even model 
men. All this might not have been exactly charitable, either to 
the prophet or to the commissioners, both of whom were, no doubt, 
earnestly desirous of doing their duty as they understood it. But 
it would go to show that the Lord’s ways are not as men’s ways, 
even though the men are prophets and missionary commissioners. 
The trouble which our theological board of a. p. 1750 would thus 
have brought upon themselves would have come of their overlook- 
ing the plain fact that, for the sake of testifying their disapproval 
of Edwards’s new orthodoxy, then just being suspected, they had 
forbidden the water of life to the perishing heathen. Making a 
misleading issue is exceedingly bad strategy for honest men to 
adopt in confroversy. It is a style of logic which should be left 
for sophists and politicians exclusively. Nothing could be worse 
than to identify, in the minds of common people, opposition to 
false doctrine by alarmed theologians with opposition to Christ’s 
last command by missionary commissioners. A theological board 
that has in its eye a home issue, instead of a heathen need, would, 
anywhere and at any time, be sure to maneuvre itself into defeat, 
though it might be made up of the most single-hearted and simple- 
minded of men. 

Over and above this mistake of making the salvation of the 
heathen wait for the settlement of every elusive hypothesis and 
doubtful exegesis in the minds of candidates, another restriction 
upon our Board of Theology for Missions seems to be necessary. 
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Nothing but actual experience would ever have suggested such a 
strange necessity, it is true. But actual experience has suggested 
it and imposed it. It is that our Board of Theology for Missions 
shall not understand itself as set for the defense of a sound theology 
at home. Such a board may be quite convinced that some new 
speculation is “ perversive, divisive,” and generally dangerous. 
New views uniformly appear so to those who do not apprehend the 
defects in the old views which give rise tothem. In fact, “ im- 
provements in theology ” usually are somewhat crude till they have 
been smelted over in the fire of controversy. But a missionary 
board cannot safely undertake to bear its testimony against the 
new views by setting up a boycott against those who hold them, 
excluding them from its offices and its mission fields. ‘“ Cast out 
the beam from thine own eye” is the response they will be sure 
to provoke. If these new opinions are held in an aggressive way, 
and occupy a disproportionate place in the thought and speech of a 
man, that is a matter of method, and comes properly within the 
theological functions of a missionary board. The same would be 
true of disproportionateness in preaching old views, both true and 
false. But to use a missionary organization as a theological die 
to stamp with a mark of Cain a particular opinion which happens 
to be offensive to the majority of its temporary directors is a 
thoroughly bad thing to do, and will surely end in destroying the 
sacredness of the association, and eventually in bringing it into 
contempt. 

If in Edwards’s time such a board had strongly approved his 
personal fitness to be a missionary, but had written him that they 
had also an important duty to discharge in reference to certain 
“improvements in theology,” which he had announced, and that 
they could not commission him as their missionary until he had 
purged himself of all complicity with said “ improvements,” which 
their home society, without knowing much about them, had pro- 
nounced “perversive and divisive,” it is easy for us to see now, 
at a distance of a hundred and fifty years, that such a theological 
board would have come to grief. They would not have had a 
very comfortable time, to begin with, in dealing with Edwards 
himself. The great theological thinker of the eighteenth century 
might have been too mighty for them — “The Reverend and 
Honorable,” as they were. Then the whole Arminian party, who 
had been led to suppose, from the accusations of these missionary 
officials and their theological sympathizers, that Edwards had 
really become a pervert from Calvinism, would assail them. 
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Next, after that party had become committed against them, and 
thoroughly alienated, when the Calvinists came to discover that 
the “improvements” were really a new defense of the supra- 
lapsarian hypothesis of necessarianism and race-sin, in which 
their souls delighted, they also would become its fierce accusers. 
The poor board, like the benevolent gentleman who undertook to 
defend the Hibernian wife from her husband’s shillalah, would be 
set upon by both parties. The Edwards party would have been 
alienated, because it had been unjustly attacked and persistently 
misrepresented. The Arminian party would have been alienated, 
because the board had led them to suppose, by their confident 
accusations of Edwards, that they had gained a new adherent in 
the renowned divine, whereas it had turned out that he was more 
dangerously, because more intelligently, their enemy than the 
board itself. By the time both these opposing discontents had 
been exorcised from the Stockbridge mission, it probably would 
have been taken up as one dead, insomuch that many would 
have said, Jt is dead. And all this trouble would have come of 
meddling. It would have been the condemnation of Uzzah over 
again, the inevitable consequence of a zeal which is not according 
to knowledge. 

I had intended to illustrate the principles that should govern 
the organization and policy of a Board of Theology for Foreign 
Missions by a careful statement of the questions which the major- 
ity of our American Board have recently dragged into its ad- 
ministration, in the attempt to put its ban of excommunication 
upon certain esoteric matters, incident, like a thousand other 
hypotheses, good, bad, and indifferent, to all active inquiry in all 
the departments of science. It is plain to those who have had a 
personal knowledge of all the facts in this matter from the very 
beginning, that our Board of Missions have entered upon this 
foolish and hopeless crusade in such a way as to array against 
them, not merely those whom they think to discredit by their 
violent and largely unintelligent condemnation, but every friend 
of devout and candid investigation. Many of us set no scientific 
value upon theological hypotheses as they are usually employed, 
but when they are used in spying out “the secret things that 
belong unto the Lord our God,” we condemn them as perversive, 
divisive, and dangerous in the superlative degree. Many of us, in 
view of the extensive abuse of hypotheses in the sciences, are ready 
to echo the words of Newton, that master in the true use of this 
crutch of thought, Hypotheses non fingo. More of us condemn, 
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with special emphasis, the particular hypothesis which has created 
the present disturbance as unscientific and useless, as we do the old 
hypothesis it is displacing. But the manner and manifest motive, 
and the weapons employed by our Missionary Board, and those 
who are using it for partisan purposes, are so reprehensible and 
so subversive of the first principles of all free theological inves- 
tigation, that the proportions of the error assailed sink into in- 
significance by the side of the monstrous usurpation through which 
it is sought to drive it out. The stamp tax of our Revolutionary 
period was a small wrong, which could well enough have been 
argued and decided in a justice’s court, while the principle in- 
volved in it fired the heart of a nation and plucked from England 
the brightest jewel in her crown. 

The space assigned me allows room, after this long negative 
treatment of this subject, to indicate only in the briefest way what 
seem to be the positive functions of an American Board of Theol- 
ogy for Foreign Missions. They may be indicated as pertaining 
to the manner and proportionateness of missionary teaching, and 
to a strong emphasis upon those truths and facts of Christianity 
which are immediately essential to the salvation of the individ- 
ual soul. If Edwards had been exhorted not to give undue prom- 
inence in his missionary sermons to the distinction between uat- 
ural and moral ability, and if he had been urged to press upon 
his Indians without undue prolixity the duty of immediate re- 
pentance and faith in Christ, the Board would have been clearly 
withia the limit of its theological functions. But if it had insisted 
that Edwards should accept unqualifiedly the Calvinistic hypothe- 
sis of the loss of all moral ability in Eden, and deny unqualifiedly 
the hypothesis of a present moral ability clogged and enervated 
by a voluntary unwillingness over which the sinner has absolute 
and exclusive control, it would have started a question upon which 
even Edwards had not then thought himself clear, if he ever did ; 
a question, too, upon which they were even less qualified than he 
to pronounce a dogmatic decision. There can be no reasonable 
doubt, from what we know of the man, that he would have re- 
plied, quoting in the Miltonic style of anticipation some recent 
words of a young man whom Japan, in her great need, cannot 
have to tell its inquiring millions what they must do to be saved : 
“* Whatever my views may be in the future, I should at least want 
to have the Jiberty of holding the same doctrines and hypotheses 
that I now hold.” Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that if 
the present Board and the present Prudential Committee had then 
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been in power, Jonathan Edwards would have been refused an 
appointment as missionary to the Stockbridge Indians ! 

Perhaps I can best give my meaning by condensing it into for- 
mal votes. I may add that the votes appended were prepared for 
presentation at the Springfield meeting in 1887, and were re- 
garded with favor by some gentlemen prominent in the Board. 
Votes quite similar, if I mistake not, were discussed at a private 
conference at that time, but it was thought that the Board was not 
then ripe for so definite a form of action. 


Voted, That it is the desire and purpose of this Board to send out 
missionaries who shall know nothing among the heathen save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified, and to decline sending those whose interest and 
convictions concerning any of the mere concomitants and accessories of 
the doctrines of the gospel are so strong as to endanger the integrity or 
proportionateness of their message. 

Voted, That, observing these restrictions as to degree and proportion, 
the Prudential Committee are instructed to use a large liberality as to 
the form of those methods of harmonizing and systematizing the doc- 
trines of natural and revealed religion, concerning which methods there 
is a wide difference of opinion among evangelical theologians. 

Voted, That in reference to the cases now under advisement, awaiting 
definite instructions from this Board, the Prudential Committee are re- 
quested to seek personal interviews and other forms of direct communi- 
eation with the parties concerned, in order to ascertain whether certain 
ambiguous terms in their previous communications do not bear to them a 
meaning consistent with the test now laid down. 

Voted, That in these and all future cases in which the question of theo- 
logical fitness shall come up, the candidate shall have the privilege of per- 
sonal interviews with individual members of the Prudential Committee, 
and with the Committee as a whole, and also the privilege of appealing 
from their decision to the Board itself. 


These forms of votes are given not from any confidence that 
they contain the true rule or law which should be enacted in the 
case, but simply in the confidence that some rule or law will have 
to be adopted of a similar sort. General declarations, such as the 
elaborate letters of Dr. Storrs, can easily be taken in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and actually are so taken, even when their author 
is at hand to expound and apply their real meaning. What seems 
to be wanting in addition is a principle—a statute — drawn up 
in the style of a statute, and made as precise as the case will 
allow. If a clear and correct answer to the question, What must 
man do to be saved ? is to be the definition of the whole theologi- 
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cal function of the executive officers of the Board in dealing with 
missionary candidates, a very considerable portion of the present 
uncertainty will be shut out. But little will remain to be deter- 
mined by those officers except the practical adaptation of the can- 
didate to give proportionately, wisely, and forcibly, the message 
of salvation. 

The ideal administration of this theological function, both in a 
Board of Missions and in many other relations, will be reached, 
when we have become familiar with the scientific use of hypothesis, 
and are prepared to condemn unqualifiedly its employment in such 
questions as God’s methods of bringing restoring grace to moral 
imbeciles (a term which we borrow from the controversial litera- 
ture of the last generation). Hypotheses of various kinds as to 
moral incompetency have vexed the church with controversy from 
the third century to the present time. For all these centuries the 
glorious gospel of the grace of God has been loaded down with 
these human conjectures, concerning matters upon which we have 
no evidence, and can obtain none. The scientific plan for hypo- 
thesis is in the search for new evidence. It then acts like a 
modern electric search light. It penetrates dark nooks, and illu- 
mines slightly a misty air. Then it becomes a “ good working 
hypothesis.” But when the search light is turned upon a blank 
wall, it not only does no good, but it dazzles the eyes and simply 
bewilders the observer. The more brilliant it is, the more in- 
jurious. The present contest is between two hypotheses as to a 
matter concerning which God has not seen fit to give us one word 
of information. Neither party is specially strong in the positive 
defense of its own hypothesis ; but each is irresistible in its assault 
upon that of its opponents! It is very hard to characterize this 
controversy in fitting terms, without implying a disrespect the 
writer is far from feeling for the honored and beloved Christian 
brethren who are engaged in it. But we are learning fast, though 
our scientific lessons are enormously expensive. And the time 
may be nearer at hand than we think, when the little leaflets of 
questions sent out to candidates from the Missionary Room will 
culminate with the Hopkinsian test, printed in heavy-faced capitals, 
“ Do you feel willing to leave the government of the universe en- 
tirely in the hands of God, while you go forth to preach the gospel 
to every creature, or do you feel an unconquerable desire to have 


a hand in it yourself?” 
John Putnam Gulliver. 


ANDOVER. 















































What is Reality? 


WHAT IS REALITY? 


VII. A HIERARCHY OF BEINGS. 


THERE are real things in the world that are more difficult to 
conceive of than atomic souls. In its absolute unity, in its spon- 
taneity, and in its diversity of operation, the hypothetical atom 
corresponds very closely to that which the soul believes itself to 
be. The ego, in the light of self-consciousness, is one and indi- 
visible. The diversity of its activities never suggests a real diver- 
sity of being. It always stands in the imagination as a thing 
quite apart from the organs of the body, which seem to be the 
instruments of its will. The atom, therefore, indivisible, spon- 
taneous, and varied in its activities, is no inapt symbol of the soul 
as known to itself. Indeed, so far as the combination of these 
particular qualities is concerned, it would be impossible to find 
another as good. 

But that aspect of reality which the soul exhibits to itself is 
not the only one that must be taken into the account. Unit as it 
is, its unity is somehow coincident with an amazing complexity, — 
a complexity that admits of analysis. And though we have re- 
solved to regard the elementary atoms of the world as beings, the 
problem of the unity of the soul is as far from solution as ever. 
In fact, the concept we have applied to the interpretation of atoms 
seems to render them quite unavailable for the construction of an 
organically connected world. The very essence of soul life, from 
this point of view, is isolation and independence. 

So profoundly was the mind of the great Leibnitz impressed 
with these characteristics of being, when he constructed his the- 
ory of the world as an aggregate of atomic souls, that he repre- 
sented these souls as leading absolutely separate lives. There is, 
he supposes, no real action of one upon another. Each carries 
within itself the reason of its own changes. Everything that 
takes place in a monad is the development of its individual, un- 
stimulated activity. To account, then, for the diversities of 
being, he made his atomic souls, or monads, of various orders, 
ranging from the Supreme Being, the source of all other monads, 
to souls having no self-consciousness. And to account for the 
appearance of interaction between these beings, he invented the 
hypothesis of a preéstablished harmony, arranged in the begin- 
ning by the Creator. The internal development of each monad 
was said to be so adjusted to that of all other monads as to pro- 
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duce the false impression that they are mutually influenced by 
each other. In short, he tried to harmonize the facts of the world 
by reducing one great class of them to illusion, — a method with 
which we are familiar, but which our philosophy sedulously 
avoids. 

All that we know about the nature of the soul is derived, in the 
first instance, from our knowledge of the human soul. And this, 
as we shall hope to convince the reader, is known to us not simply 
as a unit, but as a unit that rests upon and embraces within itself 
an untold multitude of beings. If, therefore, we would use the ego 
for the interpretation of the universe, we must always carry with us 
these two conjoined, though not harmonized, aspects of its reality. 
Thus far, we have found in the atom a symbol of the soul’s unity. 
Now let us ask, do we in the combination of atoms find a symbol 
of its unity in multiplicity? I think we do. Our elementary 
atom does not maintain an isolated, independent existence. It 
combines with others, not simply in the union of an external 
association, but in the real union, which gives rise to another 
individual. 

For instance, we have two highly inflammable gases, hydrogen 
and oxygen. Two atoms of the former combine with one of the 
latter to make a molecule of water. The hydrogen seems to 
have surrendered its individuality, and the oxygen has likewise 
lost its identity. But in their place we have an absolutely new 
unit, with a nature that bears no resemblance whatever to either 
of its constituents. What has become of the atoms? Have they 
been destroyed? It appears not; for they can be brought back 
again, absolutely unchanged by the experiences through which 
they have passed ; they have lost nothing, they have gained noth- 
ing, they have remembered nothing. And what shall we think of 
the new unit, the molecule of water? Is it an arch-being, con- 
taining within itself three subordinate beings? Who can say? 
There are more things in heaven and earth than can be pictured 
to our imaginations. We might, indeed, guess that in stable 
combinations, like this, the consciousness of the atoms is sus- 
pended, and that until some further chemical change arouses 
them to activity, they rest as in a deep sleep. 

But of the molecule of water we must postulate a real individ- 
uality. In many diverse relations it acts asa unit. In steam it 
separates itself from other molecules and takes on the appearance 
of an isolated, independent being, pursuing its individual ends 
with irresistible energy. In water it appears, still in motion, but 
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with movements codrdinated to that of other molecules, with which 
it forms a homogeneous, mutually attracting aggregate. And 
again in the form of a solid it entersrinto that class of relations to 
which Lotze refers when he finds himself “ constrained to conceive 
extended matter as a system of unextended beings that, by their 
forces, fix one another’s position in space, and by the resistance 
which they offer —as if to the intrusion of a stranger —to any 
attempt to make them change their place, produce the phenomena 
of impenetrability, and the continuous occupation of space.” 4 
When entering into this latter state, moreover, molecules display, 
in crystallization, phenomena that suggest instinct. Obedient to 
some magnetic or other influence they arrange themselves in those 
definite structural forms of great beauty with which snowflakes 
and frost have made us familiar. 

Some compound molecules, again, act as units in the formation 
of other substances of greater complexity. As compound radi- 
cals, they associate themselves with elementary atoms and pro- 
duce molecules that are composed in some cases of more than one 
hundred atoms. Carbon atoms unite thus with each other to 
form groups of great stability that act as radicals. These, Pro- 
fessor Cooke tells us, “* may be regarded as the skeletons of the 
organic compounds. Locked together, like so many vertebre, these 
carbon atoms form the framework to which the other elementary 
atoms are fastened, and it is thus that the complex molecular 
structures, of which organized beings consist, are rendered pos- 
sible.” 2 

Now there is certainly nothing in all this to compel the belief 
that molecules are beings. Not every closely related assemblage 
of units constitutes a new unit; and it is impossible for us to de- 
termine, in every case, whether what we are contemplating is a 
real union or merely an association. It might be urged that if 
molecules are beings, then crystals, which are an assemblage of 
molecules having definite structural relations to a common centre, 
or axis, should be regarded as beings also. But, on the other 
hand, it might be shown that the phenomena of crystallization 
imply no real union of a multitude in a higher unity, but a sym- 
metrically connected aggregation, that finds its analogue in a 
colony of closely related beings. 

But we cannot demonstrate the non-existence of individuality 
in a crystal, nor its existence in a molecule ; it is all a question of 
the fitness of analogies. It was in obedience to the law of con- 


1 Microcosmus, i. 358. 2 The New Chemistry, p. 312. 
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tinuity that we ventured to postulate the existence of atomic 
souls ; and it is in obedience to the same law that we see in mole- 
cules an illustration of that unity in multiplicity that character- 
izes being in its highest manifestations. But we are at present 
laboring under a disadvantage with the reader. Our reasons 
will become more apparent as we ascend the biological scale ; and 
this we will now proceed to do. 

Organic molecules combine to form living organisms. The 
least complex of these appear to us as single nucleated cells. 
They are sometimes called simple or homogeneous. But that these 
are only relative terms is demonstrated by the great complexity 
of their behavior. So much has been recently written upon the 
marvels of adaptation displayed by these microscopic beings that 
we need not dwell long upon the subject. M. Alfred Binet, who 
has made a most elaborate study of them, leaves the existence of 
consciousness an open question, but he contributes the following 
facts that bear upon it. He finds in these beings — 

1. “ Perception of the external object.” 

2. “Choice made between a number of objects.” 

3. “ Perception of their position in space.” 

4. “ Movements, calculated either to approach the body and 
seize it, or to flee from it.” 

This is an exceedingly modest set of deductions from the facts 
set before us by their author. For instance: “The didinium 
knows precisely the position of the prey it follows, for it takes 
aim at the object of its pursuit like a marksman, and transpierces 
it with its nettle-like darts.” Another species exhibits all the 
appearance of a voluntary and intelligent combination on the part 
of individuals for the attainment of a common end. ‘ The bodo 
caudatus is a voracious flagellate possessed of extraordinary auda- 
city; it combines in troops to attack animalcule one hundred 
times as large as itself, as the colpods for instance, which are 
veritable giants when placed alongside of the bodo. Like a horse 
attacked by a pack of wolves, the colpod is soon rendered power- 
less. Twenty, thirty, forty bodos throw themselves upon him, 
eviscerate and devour him completely.” 4 

Rising, now, another step on the scale, we come to communities 
formed of a number of connected cells, in which each individual 
is like every other. Here we have a suggestion of unity in multi- 
plicity ; but it appears, in fact, to be only a closely connected 
association of beings. The following account of such an associa- 


1 The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms, p. 60. 
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tion is given by the writer above mentioned: “In the genus 
volvox, colonies are found of which the structure is very compli- 
cated. Such are the great green balls formed by the aggregation 
of diminutive organisms, which form the surface of the sphere, 
and are joined together by their envelopes; they have each two 
flagella, which pass through the inclosing membrane and swing 
unimpeded on the outside; the envelopes, each tightly holding 
the other, form hexagonal figures exactly like the cells of a honey- 
comb. Each volvoz is at liberty within its own envelope; but it 
projects protoplasmic extensions which pass through its cuticle 
and place it in communication with its neighbor. It is probable 
that these protoplasmic filaments act like so many telegraphic 
threads to establish a network of communication among all the 
individuals of the same colony. It is necessary, in fact, that these 
diminutive organisms be in communication with each other in 
order that their flagella may move in unison, and that the entire 
colony may act as a unit and in obedience to a single impulse.” ! 

Passing on from communities in which all the cells are alike, 
we come next to those in which there is some degree of differen- 
tiation and division of labor. In the diacian volvox, the female 
cellules are all joined together in one colony, and the male in 
another. In the male colony every individual is alike, but in 
the female there are neutral cellules which are not designed for 
fecundation, but which simply perform a locomotive function. 
“ Equipped with one eye and two flagella, they are intended to 
move the great colonial ball ; they are the oarsmen of the colony.” 

Our next step isa long one. The colony of the volvox, as we 
have seen, exists as a sphere. It never gets beyond this form. 
But the hydra exists as an open sac, the inside of which is 
composed of cells that not only differ from those of the outside, 
but also perform very different functions in the economy of the 
organism. When we have reached this stage we are, without 
any question, contemplating a permanent organism, composed of a 
multitude of lesser organisms, — a single being that exists by the 
combined action of other beings, varying from each other in form 
and function. We may therefore turn from the consideration of 
the taxonomic series to that of the ontogenetic; and study the 
increasing complexity of being as it appears in those stages that 
succeed each other in the life history of each individual of a higher 
species. 

Every animal, man included, is at the outset a single nucleated 
1 The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms, p. 57. 
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cell. The first step in the upward development of this individual 
is its division into two, by a process called segmentation. This 
process continues till we have a multitude of cells, every one of 
which is like the other. The form which these cells take in animals 
belonging to all the chief groups is called a planula. It is a form 
that calls to mind the spherical colony of volvow just considered. 
It is described by Professor Huxley as a central space around 
which the aggregate of cells is disposed as a coat or envelope, the 
inside being filled with fluid. 

The next stage is the transformation of this fluid-filled vesicle 
into an open-mouthed sac. This is done not by opening the 
planula, but by a process called invagination. Its wall, the blas- 
toderm, is gradually pushed in on one side. Mr. Spencer has 
made this process very easy to understand by the following illus- 
tration : “ Take a small india-rubber ball, not of the inflated kind, 
nor of the solid kind, but of the kind about an inch or so in 
diameter with a small hole through which, under pressure, the air 
escapes. Suppose that, instead of consisting of india-rubber, its 
wall consists of small cells, made polyhedral in form by mutual 
pressure, and united together. This will represent the blasto- 
derm. Now, with the finger, thrust in one side of the ball until it 
touches the other, so making a cup. This action will stand for 
the process of invagination. Imagine that by continuance of it, 
the hemispherical cup becomes very much deepened, and the open- 
ing narrowed, until the cup becomes a sac, of which the introverted 
wall is everywhere in contact with the outer wall.” ! 

This two-layered sac is called a gastrula. It is permanently 
represented among living forms by the hydra, which we have 
just considered, with the addition of tentacles around the open- 
ing of the sac, which serves the animal for a mouth. But, now, 
in the embryos of higher animals a layer of cells makes its ap- 
pearance between the outer and the inner walls. While the 
process of introversion is taking place, and before the two sur- 
faces have come in contact, cells are budded off from one or the 
other, or both, to form this third class of cells, that are quite 
different in their characteristics from either of the others. At 
this stage, then, we have an organism consisting of three classes 
of cells or beings. But this is only the foundation for a new 
series of transformations ; for each of these classes, by the same 
process of multiplication and differentiation, gives rise to a num- 
ber of other classes. From the outer layer, the epiblast, is 


1 The Factors of Organic Evolution, by Herbert Spencer, p. 64. 
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developed the epidermis and the whole nervous system. From 
the inside layer, the hypoblast, springs the nutritive system, and 
the lining of the air-tubes of the lungs; and from the middle 
layer, the mesoblast, are derived the blood-vessels, muscles, bones, 
ete. Thus, by repeated transformations, the most heterogeneous 
results are reached. 

This is one aspect of the process ; but now we must take note 
of another, that is no less wonderful. Out of this ever-increasing 
diversity there emerges, how we can never imagine, an ever-in- 
creasing unity. In the case of a human being it is represented 
by the intelligent, self-conscious, self-asserting ego. This unmis- 
takably real person comes more and more prominently into view, 
while the individuality of the constituent beings sinks out of 
sight. As soon as we turn to this more familiar view, it seems as 
if the one to which we have been giving our attention must be an 
illusion, founded upon some mistaken analogy. But can it be so? 
Our first cell is a real being, to which we have every reason to 
impute a degree of sensibility and consciousness. Our second 
and third and following cells, made from the first, seem to be 
duplicates of it. If the individual cell-life ceases, at what point 
does it cease ? 

Shall we make the hypothesis that the individual life of cells 
comes to an end When the main work of organization is completed ? 
that, as soon as they become nonprogressive, they, as it were, 
surrender to the ego their psychic life, and are henceforth its 
mechanical instruments? We might, indeed, conjecture that this 
ought to be the course of events, but there is no evidence to show 
that it is. On the contrary, there is much to show that the indi- 
vidual cell-life, in its semi-independence, continues in full force. 

The most striking illustrations of this are to be found in those 
classes of cells that most readily suggest detached organisms, by 
the freedom of their movements, and by the means used for the 
capturing of food. Speaking of the walls of the intestines, M. 
Alfred Binet says: ‘They are covered with epithelial cells, each 
of which is an organism endowed with a complex of properties. 
The protoplasm of these cells lays hold of food by an act of pre- 
hension, exactly as the ciliate infusoria and other unicellular 
organisms do, that lead an independent life. In the intestines 
of cold-blooded animals the cells emit prolongations which seize 
the minute drops of fatty matter and, carrying them into the 
protoplasm of the cell, convey them thence into the chylifactive 


ducts.” Another mode of absorption of fatty matters, met with 
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among cold-blooded as well as warm-blooded animals, is described 
as follows: ‘“‘ The lymphatic cells pass out from the adenoid tissue 
which contains them, so that upon arriving at the surface of the 
intestines they seize the particles of fatty matter there present. 
and, laden with their prey, make their way back to the lym- 
phaties.” 

Of another class of cells, the white globules of the blood, we 
know that they lead a life almost as independent as that of the 
wholly separate ameba. Bent on errands of their own, they 
swim through the veins and arteries, gaining their own livelihood, 
and contributing in some way to the well-being of the community. 
It is surmised that they constitute a sort of patrol corps, that, 
passing up and down the system, arrest and digest suspicious 
foreigners that may have found their way into its life currents. 
Spirited encounters between them and the flagella-armed microbes 
of malaria have been described by eye-witnesses. Of still another 
class of cells we know that the individuals detach themselves 
from the organism for the continuance of the race by the produc- 
tion of other organisms, and we know, further, that each one of 
these goes freighted with a potentiality of constructive power 
that, from the start, bankrupts the imagination that would seek to 
follow it. 

But now, let us observe, freedom of locomotion is not the only 
or most impressive evidence of individual psychic efficiency. The 
greater part of the thinking and planning and directing among 
human beings is done by sedentary individuals to whom locomo- 
tion is an unimportant incident. 

Millions of nerve cells lead a sedentary but most active life 
within the organism. Each occupies its own settled position, but 
all are so linked together by nerve fibres that each one is in com- 
munication with the whole cell-system. At first sight this system 
would seem to be more correctly described as composed of homo- 
geneous matter, differently distributed ; some in masses, and some 
drawn out into delicate fibres, that convey energy between the 
masses as electricity is conducted on wires. Buta more eareful in- 
vestigation reveals the fact that both the masses and the fibres are 
composed of individuals. The fibres are a connected series of 
elongated cells, and the masses are an agglomeration of cells, dif- 
fering both in form and function from those of the fibres. This 
division into two great classes is, however, only the beginning of the 
differences that exist — differences that are made known to us not 
simply by the outward appearance of the cells. For though these 
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vary much, both in size and form, the material of which they are 
composed appears, to chemical tests as well as to the eye, to be 
the same everywhere. It is only by their behavior that we know 
them to have characteristics that separate them widely from each 
other, both as species and as individuals within the species. 

The case is the same as with germs. All animals start from 
germs that so closely resemble each other that it is impossible 
to say what kind of an animal each one is destined to produce. 
But, notwithstanding this similarity, we know that one has in it 
the possibilities of a most elaborate organism, consisting of millions 
of cells each one differing from all the others ; while another has in 
it only the most simple constructive powers. From this, we infer 
a complexity of structure in germs just as certainly as if we could 
see it. It is not otherwise with the apparent simplicity and uni- 
formity of nerve cells. One elaborate set is connected with the 
sense of sight, another with that of hearing, another with that 
of smelling. Now if we apply the very same stimulus to each one 
of these sets in tuin, the result will be three very different sen- 
sations. 

, The following is, in substance, a quotation from Dr. Ewald 
Hering’s account of the matter. If, in a perfectly dark room the 
nerves of the eye are irritated by an electric current, the sensa- 
tion of light is produced; but if we pass an electric current 
through the auditory nerve in an absolutely silent room, we hear 
sounds. Or if, again, the current is applied to the nerves of the 
skin, the sensation of heat and cold is experienced, although we 
are not in contact with any cold or warm object; and if by the 
very same current, we excite the nerves of the tongue, gustatory 
sensations are produced. 

In view of these facts Hering, accepting Johannes Miiller’s 
theory of the specific energies of the sensory nerves, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘The diverse structures of the nervous system, 
the nerve cells and the nerve fibres, are internally different in spite 
of all external similarity ; and the diversity of the sensations pro- 
duced is a manifestation of such difference.” } And in another 
place, speaking of the educating influence to which nerve cells are 
subjected by means of their manifold anatomical connections, he 
says: “ Every single cerebral element, in the course of its devel- 
opment and under the influence of sensory experiences, attains an 
individual character. And it may be asserted that not even two 


1 An Address on The Specific Energies of the Nervous System. Translated 
for the Open Court, December 22, 1887. 
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of the innumerable cerebral cells are alike in kind and degree of 
individual energy.” 

But, it may be said, mere difference of constitution does not 
carry with it the necessity of inferring consciousness. Why should 
we not limit ourselves to a chemical expression of the phenomena ? 
When a nerve cell responds to a stimulus, it is simply the reduc- 
tion of an exceedingly unstable compound to simpler elements. 
And if the responses are different, why should we not ascribe all 
such differences to variations of chemical composition? Our reply 
is that, however correct an account of the matter this may be 
from one point of view, it is not exhaustive. All consciousness in 
the human ego is also conditioned upon chemical changes. But 
in self-consciousness we have revealed to us another side of the 
process ; and the more intimately we become acquainted with cell- 
life, the more necessary does it seem to reason analogically from 
the human ego to the hypothetical cell ego. 

We know that a cell consists of a protoplasmic body and a nu- 
cleus; and that this nucleus somehow exerts a controlling and 
modifying influence over the cell as an organism. This sugges- 
tion of a relation of parts or organs, similar to that existing be- 
tween the human brain and the rest of the organism, might not in 
itself be considered important. But there is that in the behavior 
of the nerve cell that strongly suggests the most distinctive 
characteristic of mind; that is, self-control. A normal cell when 
stimulated does not react to exhaustion, but responds by measure. 
Just as a person chooses to be more or less indifferent to one set 
of influences while responding freely to another, so also it seems 
to be with nerve cells, This power of inhibition, as it is called, 
differs in cells and groups of cells as much as persons differ in tem- 
perament, and there is every indication that it is a phenomenon 
of exactly the same nature as that which convinces us that we are, 
to a certain extent, responsible beings. 

We cannot dwell longer on this aspect of the subject, and we 
will, therefore, close it with the following statement of results 
given by Dr. Ewald Hering, in the address already referred to: 
* Millions of the minutest separately existing beings, different in 
shape and external structure, compose a systematically arranged 
aggregate, thus forming the diverse organs; and these beings, in 
spite of the complicated interdependence, lead quite separate 
lives, for each single being is an animated centre of activity. 
The human body does not receive the impulse of life like a ma- 
chine from one point, but each single atom of the different organs 
bears its vitalizing power in itself.” 
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We must now return to the ego, upon which we have been, 
for some time, turning our backs. What has this multitude of 
beings to do with it? or it with them? As we very well know, it 
has no conscious relations with them, though it lives and thinks 
by means of them. Yet the ego has conscious relations with the 
body. Its organs are its servants, which it intelligently directs for 
its uses. In other words, while it does not deal singly with the 
individuals of its great empire, it does deal with them as organ- 
ized groups. According to their special functions, the individuals 
are organized in such manner that each group presents something 
the same aspect of unity in diversity that characterizes the larger 
organism. As we have already seen, the individuals that have to 
do with the sense of hearing are organized in a system by them- 
selves. Those that serve the sense of sight form another system ; 
and those that serve the sense of touch still another. And, some- 
how, there is a unity of action in each system, —a coordination, 
by means of which the activities of a diversified multitude are 
combined for the achievement of very definite ends. 

The same appearance of separate yet organized and harmonious 
action characterizes those bodily functions that are less closely 
related to our consciousness. The beating of the heart, the move- 
ments of the lungs, and other complicated activities we call auto- 
matic. That is, they seem to take care of their own affairs, without 
assistance from the central consciousness. The situation is thus 
described by Mr. G. H. Lewes: “The actions of the organism 
are many, various, but interconnected. Some are unapparent (to 
consciousness ), others are apparent. Some are the components of 
combined results not separately recognized; others are groups 
which seem independent of each other. All the actions which go 
to form the group respiration are vital actions, though we only 
consider their result. Respiration is, or seems to be, an action 
independent of digestion ; and locomotion, a group independent 
of both. It is thus, also, with mental actions. They have a rel- 
ative independence and an absolute interdependence.” ! 

It might naturally be expected that the actuality of these seem- 
ings, if they have a ground of reality, ought to be traced by 
anatomy not only to the different sets of muscles that serve the 
purposes of each group, but further to the separate combinations 
of nerve-cells, fibres, and ganglia that are the specific brain of 
each. This, however, can be done only to a very limited extent. 
The nervous system of man, even to our modern anatomy, remains 
little better than a maze of unexplained intricacies. 


1 Mind as a Function of the Organism, sec. 165. 
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For an illustration of the greatest independence of nerve cen- 
tres we have to go to the lower animals. For instance, when cer- 
tain insects are cut in two, the anterior section will continue to 
exercise iis appropriate function of devouring as if nothing had 
happened. And others, when treated in the same way, will show as 
great and as discerning an activity in the posterior half. Praying 
crickets will pursue successfully the quests dictated by their gener- 
ative instincts for days after their heads have been removed ; and 
the two halves of a divided earwig will turn against one another 
and contend furiously with their antenne so long as strength 
remains. Anatomy shows that this extreme degree of independ- 
ence is owing to the existence of separate, slightly connected cen- 
tres of nervous energy. And in the brains of the higher animals 
we have what appears to be an aggregation of more or less sepa- 
rate ganglia connected by nerve fibres. The spinal cord seems to 
be a series of ganglia which have coalesced. That a central organ 
may be thus composed from a number of more independent 
ganglia is shown in the metamorphosis of insects. Ganglia that 
appear in the lava state as separate are found to be consolidated 
at a more advanced stage of development. 

In the human organism, each one of these centres seems like a 
separate bureau that is superintended by its own head, and served 
by its own particular staff of officers. The central consciousness 
may considerably modify and interfere with these separate depart- 
ments, but it can never assume their functions. It sustains them, 
defends them ; to a certain extent it regulates times and seasons. 
It can quicken or retard their motions. Some of them it can 
direct, modify, and educate. But if they stop working, it cannot 
supply their places by its own skill. It is as if, all along the pro- 
cess of organization, heads of departments were evolved concomi- 
tantly with the departments themselves, specialized souls to super- 
intend and regulate special organs and functions. The greatest 
degree of independence exists in those on which vitality depends, 
and which we share in common with lower organisms. The ex- 
ternal appearance and movements of some of these very strongly 
suggest creatures with whose independ2nt existence we are familiar. 
The movements of the intestines have the most remarkable resem- 
blance to the creeping of a worm, the great difference being that 
the worm propels itself forward on its support, while the intes- 
tines, being fastened, push along the masses of food and the feces. 

Contrasted, in point of independence, with the foregoing class, 
are the faculties that have sprung up in connection with the con- 
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scious purposive efforts of the central intelligence. Certain de- 
partments of the nervous organization, while they come to us 
ready-formed for action, are yet to a great extent dependent for 
their usefulness upon the education and guidance they receive from 
the conscious ego. One after another the senses offer their ser- 
vices to the undeveloped soul that has been awakened to conscious 
life through their intervention. At first the soul has to learn the 
language which they speak. It is like an infant surrounded by 
nurses and instructors able to impart far more than the pupil is 
capable of appropriating. But anon the soul grows, and the for- 
mer instructors become its willing and faithful servants. Having 
assumed control, it directs the energies of these skilled dependents 
in channels that are more or less new and strange to them. 

The soul wills that it shall know how to read. Eyes and fin- 
gers are there to help it to accomplish this end. But they can do 
nothing of themselves. The ego must begin the work by intelli- 
gently fixing its attention upon the task, while it assumes the 
role of instructor. This it does, slowly at first, advancing by suc- 
cessive steps. But there comes a time when all this painstaking 
concentration on the part of the central intelligence is dropped 
because it is unnecessary. A subordinate centre of psychic 
activity has assumed the whole business, and does it with an ease 
and quickness that is beyond the attainment of a being less 
specialized. 

It is the same with all our acquired faculties. At a certain 
stage of conscious endeavor, a beneficent spirit seems to come to 
our assistance. We are not only relieved of a portion of the labor 
that formerly rested upon us alone, but the new-comer has a facility 
that far transcends anything of which the ego gave promise. All 
the information that flows from different sources into this special- 
ized centre is codrdinated with a rapidity that is simply marvelous 
to the reflecting ego. New situations in the environment are seen 
to have been successfully responded to before the knowledge of 
their existence even had reached headquarters. 

No less impressive is this diversity of operation when an over- 
grown, over-indulged subordinate centre has risen to supreme 
control in the organism, having debauched, on its way to power, 
all the other centres. We say that a man has lost all control of 
himself, that he is ruled by a demon; and perhaps we express 
more nearly than we think, the literal truth. The ego is still the 
more or less intelligent being that knows, and at times feels, the 
abjectness of its enslaved position, — that even attempts to recover 
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its lost sway ; but finds, perhaps too late, that all its servants have 
become insubordinate and treacherous. 

But are we not letting imagination run away with us? Do 
anatomists find any objective evidence of the existence of such a 
plurality of semi-independent beings within the organisms? 

Vivisection has certainly brought to light some very remarkable 
facts bearing upon the question, — facts that seem to shut us up 
to the acceptance either of some form of the above belief, or of 
an alternative that, to the great majority of minds, presents far 
greater difficulties. We begin with the assumption that the brain 
is the seat of the central ego,—of the consciousness that each 
one of us calls my consciousness. Now if, in experimenting with 
a lower animal, whose brain we also regard as the seat of its ego, 
we find that the phenomena of purposive action continue after all 
connection with the brain has been severed, we infer either that 
the brain is not the sole seat of consciousness, or that conscious- 
ness is only an incidental accompaniment of that which we call 
purposive action. Professor Huxley boldly adopts the latter alter- 
native. The following is his account of the behavior of a frog 
whose spinal column has been cut across so as to destroy all con- 
nection between the posterior parts and the brain : — 

“Touch the skin of the side of the body with a little acetic 
acid, which gives rise to all the signs of great pain in an uninjured 
frog. In this case there can be no pain, because the application 
is made to a part of the skin supplied with nerves which come off 
from the cord below the point of section; nevertheless, the frog 
lifts up the limb of the same side, and applies the foot to rub off 
the acetic acid ; and what is still more remarkable, if the limb be 
held so that the frog cannot use it, it will by and by move the 
limb of the other side, turn it across the body, and use it for the 
same rubbing process. J¢ is impossible that the frog, if it were 
in its entirety and could reason, should perform actions more pur- 
posive than these ; and yet we have most complete assurance that, 
in this case, the frog is not acting from purpose, has no conscious- 
ness, and is a mere insensible machine.” ! On the strength of 
this “‘ complete assurance,” Professor Huxley would carry us on to 
the reductio ad absurdum that we are laboring under an illusion 
when we attribute any of our purposive actions to consciousness. 

But what kind of a certainty is this on which such an astonish- 
ing conclusion is based? All that can be certainly affirmed is that 
the central brain consciousness of the frog has no part in the pro- 


1 Science and Culture and Other Essays, p. 227. 
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duction of these phenomena. But is it not possible that the con- 
sciousness of a subordinate nerve centre has? As we should expect, 
Professor Huxley has not altogether overlooked this possibility. 
He says: “If any one think fit to maintain that the spinal cord 
below the injury is conscious, but that it is cut off from any means 
of making its consciousness known to the other consciousness in 
the brain, there is no means of driving him from his position by 
logic. But assuredly there is no way of proving it, and in the 
matter of consciousness, if in anything, we may hold by the rule, 
De non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio.” 

Now, it seems to me that the whole matter is wrongly stated by 
Professor Huxley. He says, in the same connection, “ It is wholly 
impossible absolutely to prove the presence or absence of con- 
sciousness in anything but one’s own brain.” But the fact is, one’s 
own brain is just the place where it is least possible to prove the 
presence or absence of consciousness. We, as persons, know, 
though we cannot by logic prove, that we are conscious. But we 
have no direct knowledge that our consciousness is located in the 
brain. All the evidence that tends to the belief that it is so 
located has been gathered through experimenting on the brains of 
other animals more or less like ourselves. We assume the existence 
of consciousness in them, as Professor Huxley has said, through 
analogy with our own self-consciousness. But, on the other hand, 
we locate our individual consciousness in the brain rather than 
elsewhere, through analogy, from what we know of others. But 
the very same kind of evidence that points to the brain as the 
principal seat of consciousness, points to other nerve centres, 
situated in the spinal cord or elsewhere, as the seats of a more 
or less subordinate consciousness and intelligence. 

I need not stop to analyze the behavior of the mutilated frog 
to prove this to the reader. I will only indorse what Professor 
Huxley affirms with regard to it. “It is impossible,” he says, 
“that the frog, if it were in its entirety and could reason, should 
perform actions more purposive than these.” There is just the 
same reason, therefore, for assuming consciousness in nerve centres 
outside the brain as for assuming its existence in the brain. In 
short, the scientific conclusion to be derived from these phenomena 
of vivisection by themselves considered is plainly this: Zhe brain 
is not the only seat of consciousness. 

That this view, or one involving similar results, commends itself 
to eminent physiologists, is well known to those who are acquainted 
with the recent writings of M. Alfred Binet. His experiments 
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on hysterical patients have produced in his mind the conviction 
that, in them at least, “a plurality of persons exists.” Speaking 
of his own researches in connection with those of M. Pierre Janet, 
he says: ‘“ We have established, almost with certainty, in fact, 
that in such persons (hysterical patients) there exists, side by side 
with the principal personality, a secondary personality, which is 
unknown by the first, which sees, hears, reflects, reasons, and 
acts.”1 And referring to the explanation favored by the school 
to which Professor Huxley belongs, he says: ‘* When I began my 
researches I did not hesitate to accept it, even contrary to the 
opinion of my friend M. Pierre Janet, who adopted the hypothesis 
of sub-conscious phenomena. But later, according as my observa- 
tions and experiments became more numerous, I was compelled to 
abandon the explanation founded upon mechanical acts. This, I 
admit, cost me a great deal; for it is singular to observe how, 
despite ourselves and the desire of being impartial, we ever re- 
luctantly surrender a first idea.” 

The researches here alluded to have been pursued chiefly 
through experiments on hysterical patients, who in certain parts 
of the body present a more or less extended region of insensi- 
bility. These regions sometimes embrace half the body, some- 
times only a small spot, sometimes an entire limb; an arm, for 
instance, will become insensible from the extremity of the fingers 
to the shoulder joint. The latter case is a specially favorable one 
for experiments. The arm, by being passed through a screen, is 
effectually cut off trom the observation of the patient; and its 
absolute insensibility.is established beyond a doubt by sudden 
painful excitations. This insensibility extends to all the tissues of 
the limb. Skin, muscles, tendons, and articular surfaces have lost 
all trace of sensibility. 

Into the hand, thus cut off from connection with the central 
consciousness, a penholder is thrust between the thumb and the 
index finger. “As soon as the contact takes place the two 
fingers draw together, as if to seize the pen; the other fingers 
bend half way, the wrist leans sideways, and the hand assumes 
the attitude necessary to write.” Next, the insensible hand is 
seized by the operator and made to write a familiar word, the 
patient’s own name, for instance; but in the writing an error of 
spelling is intentionally made. The hand, now left to itself, at 
first preserves its attitude, but after a little interval begins to 
write, and repeats the word, sometimes five or ten times. ‘ But, 


1 The Open Court, November 7, 1889. 
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oddly enough, the hand betrays a momentary hesitation when it 
reaches the letter at which the error in orthography was committed. 
If a superfluous letter happens to have been added, sometimes the 
hand will hesitatingly rewrite the name along with the supple- 
mentary letter; again it will retrace only a part of the letter in 
question ; and again, finally, entirely suppress it.” 

This is only one of many experiments that have helped to 
establish in the mind of the operator the conviction of a plurality 
of conscious beings within the organism. The line of reasoning 
is in substance as follows: The hand that performed the above 
actions was completely severed from the consciousness of the ego. 
The penholder was seized, the writing performed, and the mistake 
corrected altogether independently of the central consciousness, 
which, at the time, was occupied in receiving and attending to 
sensations from the other parts of the body. Everything seems 
to indicate that it is quite another person that has felt the pen- 
holder, recognized that it is a penholder, adjusted the fingers and 
hand for the use of it, written and rewritten a word suggested to 
it by familiar motions, and finally corrected the spelling of this 
word. The act seems to involve perception, reasoning, and intel- 
ligent adaptation. 

But the evidence does not end here. For when these inferences 
are tentatively accepted and applied to other departments of 
experience, they receive corroborative testimony by affording a 
probable explanation of phenomena that are otherwise inexpli- 
eable. There are forms of insanity that have every appearance 
of being the usurpation of power by a personality within the 
system, —a personality that, in a normal state, would be held in 
subordination. I cannot illustrate this better than by quoting a 
few passages from a recent article in “ The Lancet ” on responsi- 
bility in mental disease, — an article that has no intentional bear- 
ing whatever upon our hypothesis of subordinate personalities. 

Speaking of cases in which violent acts are suddenly perpe- 
trated in response to slight provocations, Sir James Crichton- 
Browne says: “In all such cases a momentary irritation, .. . 
instead of being inhibited in its nascent state, . .. is, by the 
diminished resistance of the will, and the consequent overaction 
of the lower centres, permitted to become fixed, or to express itself 
in a grossly exaggerated manner.” Another form he describes 
as “a sudden and irresistible impulse, which is often a reversion 
to mere animal instinct, with vague or imperfect consciousness at 
the time, obscure remembrance afterward, and under a grave 
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paresis of inhibitory power.” And again he says: “The un- 
reasonable obstinacy of lunatics in insane cSnduct merely mdi- 
cates that certain mental functions have escaped the regulation of 
volition, which is enfeebled, and are acting in an irregular and 
self-willed manner.” I quote these expressions only to show how 
the phenomena of insanity impress one who has given great at- 
tention to them, and who apparently has no particular theory to 
support. They have reference to the most common forms of 
insanity. 

There are other forms, by no means rare, in which the patient 
lives in alternating states of consciousness. In these cases the 
second personality is, to use M. Binet’s words, “ seen gradually to 
develop more and more, and to assume the initiative in conduct, 
instead of the first personality, which is temporarily annihilated.” 

Much more might be said in support of this view ; but we have 
perhaps already given more attention to it than is desirable in a 
discussion of this kind. The existence of subordinate beings, 
holding an intermediate position between the ego and its constitu- 
ency of cell-beings, is at best hypothetical; and it may be that 
the extension of the analogy of the ego to the different depart- 
ments of nerve organization in the body has carried us to a con- 
ception that is not the counterpart of reality. There are certainly 
mary difficulties in the way of getting a clear thought of such 
existences. As the nervous system is all connected, and con- 
nected in a most intricate manner, it is impossible to find in 
it the verification of our hypothesis. And, on the other hand, 
if we once begin to indulge the fancy of separate intermediate 
beings, there seems to be no limit to the multiplication of them. 
Every separate idea and emotion may be personified by the im- 
agination. 

I wish, therefore, in bringing this part of the subject to a close, 
to impress it upon the reader that the reality or the non-reality of 
intermediate beings in the human body does not affect our argu- 
ment. I have introduced it, and dwelt upon it, to show that there 
are many reasons for believing that the principle of being within 
being has a vast number of repetitions on different scales, and 
that the world is perhaps organized on the principle of a hier- 
archy. 

We come back, then, to the view with which we were previously 
occupied, namely, that the unity of the human ego embraces within 
its physical organization countless myriads of beings that are 
somehow the constituents of its being and the servants of its will. 
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Herein is the great mystery of personality. Call it a double- 
faced fact if you will; but, if so, a fact both faces of which are 
veritable aspects of reality, and to be always treated as realities 
in our constructions of the world of being. Look on this side, 
and the multiplicity swallows up the unity. Look on that, and 
the unity seems to annihilate the multiplicity. 

We can never grasp the how of this combination. A commu- 
nity of beings, howsoever connected, cannot be conceived of as 
merging their multiplicity in one being. On the other hand, I 
know that I, as a unity, as an individual, as a person, exist. If I 
am mistaken about this, I am mistaken about everything. My 
belief that the constituent cells of my body are living beings is 
only the analogical reflex of my knowledge of myself as a living 
being. Yet I cannot locate this personality that I call myself. I 
ean find no room for it in the organism. Shall I suppose that 
one cell is somehow specialized and differentiated, like the queen- 
bee in the hive, and that by an exceptional course of nutrition 
and education it becomes the receiver and codrdinator of sensations 
from countless subordinate individuals? There is no rest for me 
here ; for the cell is a composite being. Its ego rests upon a com- 
plexity of atoms that are as puzzling as the multitude of cells. 
Shall I, then, as a last resort, say: The human soul must be an 
atom, so connected that it combines and reacts upon the influences 
that reach it from countless other atoms? But, if so, what kind 
of an atom is the soul? Is it a specialized carbon atom? or an 
atom undreamed of by chemistry? This seems to be the vanish- 
ing point of inquiry on this line. In short, the mystery of the 
unity of being is not solved. 

But, let us remember, this wnity is a mystery only as related to 
other facts. In itself, it remains the essential fact of the world, 
— the one thing that we are absolutely sure of. But the other 
fact remains also. The ego rests upon, and embraces within itself, 
a multitude of subordinate beings. These two realities, then, 
coexistent but not harmonized in our experience, must stand to- 
gether, and as one complex fact express a characteristic of being 
as it is made known to us. 

In our next article we shall try to trace some of the theological 
and philosophical bearings of this fact. 

F. H. Johnson. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE RATE OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


THERE is some difference of opinion as to the direction of social 
progress. There is greater difference of opinion as to its rapidity. The 
advocates and the opponents of some scheme of social reform disagree 
more concerning the time within which changes may be expected than 
concerning the need or even the method of the reform. Critics of the 
scheme point out obstacles which have been overlooked, and which will 
prove stubborn. They show how slow human nature is in taking up 
new ideas and breaking up old habits. They call attention to the im- 
pediments which have sobered or even destroyed the enthusiasm of re- 
formers in other times. They show how little of what was hoped for came 
to pass. Such criticisms merely mean, however, that calculation of the 
rate of social progress is frequently mistaken, that not enough account is 
taken of obstacles and inertia which are sure.to retard although they may 
not arrest the movement. For some purposes, indeed, rate is more im- 
portant than direction, as Mark Twain discovered when he embarked on 
a glacier to be carried to Zermatt. A difference of degree may amount 
to a difference in kind. But in what may be called social progress, the 
direction is of more importance than the rate, for the slowness which 
discourages is due to the mutual counteraction of interests pulling oppo- 
site ways, while as much speed as is consistent with safety would be 
gained if all social forces moved towards a single goal. 

We all look forward to coming times, and are asking what our chil- 
dren will live to see. We have ideas of the coming education, the 
coming science, the coming economic state, the coming art, the coming 
religion. The ideal not yet, but, as we believe, to be realized, shapes our 
aims and conduct. But some persons measure the fulfillment of expec- 
tation by decades, some by generations, some by centuries, and we find 
ourselves in opposite camps, chiefly because some of us think the others 
are in too much of a hurry. You say, To-morrow at the latest; we say, 
No, the day after to-morrow at the earliest. You say, All things are 
ready, let us attack the enemy. We say, Wait till the artillery comes up. 

Mr. Bryce, in the new Gladstonian paper the “Speaker,” reviews the 
progress of the century which has passed since the critical year 1789 
when the States General met at Versailles, and France attempted so 
much for herself and for the whole Continent of Europe. The anniver- 
sary, he remarks, is less heeded in England, for, by a singular coincidence 
of dates, that work had been partly done for England just a hundred 
years before, in the revolution of 1689. The comparison is then made 
between the actual changes which have occurred in European countries 
and the extravagant expectations which were entertained a hundred 
years ago. In some respects improvement has been vast. Mr. Bryce 
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enumerates the destruction of oppressive institutions, the removal of re- 
strictions which fettered individual enterprise and retarded the growth 
of commerce, the simplification of laws and legal procedure rendering 
justice more equal, more cheap, and more expeditious, the remarkable 
extension of representative government which in 1789 existed only in 
Great Britain,. but is now established in all European countries except 
Russia and Turkey, the overthrow of clerical ascendency especially over 
education, the provision by the’ state of instruction for the masses, and 
the growth of nationality in the emergence of Italy which a century ago 
did not exist, and in the consolidation of the German empire from a num- 
ber of petty provinces. The actual progress made is, therefore, tnore 
than might reasonably have been expected. And yet it,is very much 
less than was expected by French enthusiasts and “the more generous 
and ardent spirits of England, Germany, and Italy.” How well, he 
asks, does the expression “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” sum up what 
the century of struggle and revolution has brought with it? Liberty is 
“still imperfect over four fifths of the Continent; hindered by a too 
powerful executive or a bureaucratic administration in France, Spain, 
Germany, Italy (not to speak of the still more backward Austrian 
dominions), refused altogether in Russia, full-grown only in Switzerland 
and Norway.” Legal inequality has been removed with the removal of 
class disabilities and class privileges, but the inequalities of wealth, the 
contrasts of luxury and misery, are sharply marked. Fraternity as be- 
tween nations seems further off than ever when we think of their arma- 
ments and see the mutual hostility, not now merely of the monarchs, but 
of the peoples themselves. Fraternity as between classes is driven off by 
the antagonisms of capital and labor. The bulk of the people in Europe 
care little for using the political power with which they have been in- 
vested, the lot of the workingman is almost everywhere a hard one, and 
in general the millennium, which “to many seemed in 1789 so near at 
hand, seems still so far off that we feel as if comparatively little prog- 
ress had been made towards it, as the diameter of the solar system 
seems nothing in comparison to the distance that separates us from the 
nearest fixed star.” Two reasons are given by Mr. Bryce for the disap- 
pointment of those extravagant hopes. One cause was an oversanguine 
view of human nature, and especially of the effect of education in re- 
moving ignorance and prejudice. There was an underestimation of the 
dullness and indolence of men, and of the power of custom, and an over- 
estimation of the eagerness of men to exercise independence. Another 
cause was certain external changes which have occurred, and which, 
some of them at least, could not have been foreseen. Man’s mastery of 
the forces of nature is the chief. The development of manufactures and 
commerce, facility of communication by steam and electricity, the conse- 
quent congestion of population in cities, the piling up of huge fortunes 
giving enormous power on the one side and awakening dangerous envy 
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on the other, are some of the results of material progress which, for the 
time at least, threaten moral and social progress. Mr. Bryce concludes 
that the chief error of “those who in 1789 expected everything from en- 
lightenment and liberty lay, not in expecting reason and liberty to bear 
their appropriate fruits, but in expecting these fruits to ripen too soon. 
A survey of the whole results attained by this century: of revolution 
tends rather to sober than to depress our hopes for the ultimate future of 
society. . . . If we set the Europe of the eighteenth century beside the 
Europe on which the twentieth century is soon to dawn, we shall find in 
almost every department of human life an advance which entitles us to 
count upon the diminution or disappearance of many of the evils that 
still remain to cheer the hearts of pessimists.” In a wor, the direction 
of progress was recognized with tolerable correctness, and some of the 
results of progress were foreseen, but the rate was misjudged. 

At the present time it may be claimed that there is a growing agree- 
ment as to the changes which are needed in the interests of social prog- 
ress. There are chronic evils which pertain to the economic, the intel- 
lectual, and the moral conditions of society, and which should be removed. 
The political machinery may, indeed, be improved to the advantage of 
human life, but the removal of its defects is in order that the industrial 
and in a measure the social interests of the people may be better served 
by legislation. It is not too much to say that the energy of reform is 
passing over from politics to sociology. Different persons would not paint 
the same picture of the ideal society, but the general features would cor- 
respond. It would be agreed that what is wanted is not better systems 
of government so much as better conditions of industry, education, 
morals, and religion. 

Sagacity in respect to progress is shown chiefly by a correct judgment 
concerning the time required to reach certain results. The rate is not uni- 
form. Periods of preparation are usually prolonged. Epochs of achieve- 
ment are often sudden. He is the wise man who knows whether existing 
conditions are crisis or preparation, whether we of to-day are sowers or 
reapers, whether we are about to enter into other men’s labors or others 
are to enter into our labors. This socialist says that the changes of the 
last decade from competition in business to combination on a vast scale 
have been so rapid that society is within a step or two of universal com- 
bination. Another, who is a socialist in fact if not in name, says that 
these combinations are limited to a few industries which can be combined 
easily, but include only a small fraction of human labor ; that they merely 
shift money from many pockets to one, thus increasing inequality, and that 
they must force a closer, fiercer competition over the whole area of pro- 
duction. After considerable improvement has been made rapidly, remain- 
ing gains, to be perceptible, require great additions of force, as the gain of 
one mile an hour in the speed of ocean travel when the rate is already high 
requires more fuel than a gain of five miles an hour when the rate is low. 
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The earlier stages of progress, having to do with external changes, have 
a rapid motion. Japan, for example, is in the rapid stage. But as educa. 
tion becomes general, as inequalities are reduced, as public reforms are 
achieved, the amount of visible startling change will be less. America 
and England in comparison with Japan are in the slower stage of ad- 
vance, although moving, or rather because moving, on a higher plane of 
intellectual and social life. It is sagacity in Japan to expect enormous 
changes in the approaching decades. The Japan of 1915 will be start. 
lingly different from the Japan of 1890. It is sagacity in America to 
expect only moderate changes in conditions which constitute progress. 
The reference to Japan suggests that sanguine expectations of results 
from foreign missions are not so absurd as many suppose, because if the 
movement once begins out of heathendom towards Christianity, outward 
changes are likely to be numerous and rapid. And the supposition that 
Christian efforts in countries already Christian will produce immediate 
results is often disappointed, because now there is not a radical change of 
ideals and standards, but a slow purification of those already adopted. In 
the former case there is a kind of moral and social revolution ; in the 
latter case there is moral and social growth. 

The most important consideration in respect to rate of improvement is 
the effect on imagination, and therefore on the enthusiasm of philanthro- 
pists, reformers, and preachers. It must be seen that real devotion to 
the good of mankind should not be determined nor very much affected 
by the time required for complete success. Correct judgment of the rate 
will aid in determining points of attack, because that judgment recog- 
nizes the obstacles to be overcome. But ideal devotion would not be dis- 
couraged because there must be a century instead of a decade of toil. 
Uncertainty of the result is the only real discouragement. And yet, as 
various kinds of workers are needed in the complex movement of prog- 
ress, the eager, impetuous, impatient enthusiasts, as well as the calm, 
broad, and patient organizers, the illusion of nearness is not always dis- 
pelled, and some tangible results are realized on the way to the remote 
completion as if by a beneficent design of Him who guides humanity on 
its way. Even prophets seldom had perspective beyond their own gen- 
eration, and apostles for a time expected their Lord to come again in 
complete triumph before their own generation should fall on sleep. But 
there are those who are stimulated best by magnitudes of large and dis- 
tant results which they may not live to see. They are stirred by review- 
ing the centuries, eacli of which is seen to have had its own task, and 
by penetrating the life of the nations to find that each had its function. 
Thus they learn that their plans may be codperative with a divine and 
eternal purpose which through the ages runs, and are more deeply moved 
thus than by the hope of snatching hastily what might prove to be the 
superficial results of mere human contrivances. Jesus Christ was of this 
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temper, not hastening too fast, but saying more than once, “ My hour 
is not yet come.” 

The various phases and stages of social progress are comprehensively 
included in the kingdom of God on earth, an ideal which is realized in 
part, but is not yet realized in its completeness. It is so various that its 
wheels within wheels have different rates of motion, although all revolve 
in obedience to one great motive power. It includes many climates, 
many civilizations, many literatures, many philosophies, many religions 
even. At some points outward changes are going on rapidly, at some 
there is torpid stagnation, at some there is the slow, noiseless influence of 
custom and character. But the progress of the entire kingdom is not 
slow as measured by antecedent stages in the evolution of the universe. 

It is the wisdom of the Christian Scriptures not to indicate the definite 
time within which results will be accomplished, but rather to emphasize 
the nature of the need, the principle of social service, and the certainty 
of final success. It gives an object, a method, and a prophecy. With this 
inspiration we may leave precise foresight of the times and seasons with 
Him who keeps them in his own knowledge, and toil on with patience 
and enthusiasm to contribute our share to social progress according to 
our best wisdom of circumstance and method. As the angel in respect 
to place, so we may say with respect to the time of service and the rate 
of progress, — 

“ He did God’s will ; to him all one 
If on the earth, or in the sun.” 


“THE OLD EVANGELICALISM AND THE NEW.” } 


Some of our readers will doubtless recall a household book of devo- 
tion in their parental home entitled “Morning and Evening Exercises.” 
The church of which its author, Rev. William Jay, was the pastor for 
sixty-two years, and which was identified from its beginning with the 
“‘ Evangelical Revival” under Whitfield and Wesley, celebrated last 
October the hundredth anniversary of the opening of its meeting-house — 
the well-known Argyle Chapel in Bath. The sermon delivered on this 
occasion by Dr. Dale has been published under the title we have quoted, 
and is one of unusual suggestiveness. Its author draws with a strong 
hand the characteristics of the great religious movement of which William 
Jay was an eminent representative, and with equal firmness sketches the 
characteristics of the Christian teaching and life that have succeeded it 
in the same churches. Though the view of the author is thus ecclesi- 
astically limited, its range is broad enough, and its penetration into lead- 
ing principles powerful enough, to interest and profit thoughtful men 
of every name. Indeed, our attention was first called to it in ‘“ The 


1 The Old Evangelicalism and the New. By R. W. Dale, LL. D., Birming- 
ham. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Guardian,” a newspaper where one would not naturally expect to find an 
elaborate and very commendatory notice of a sermon preached in a 
Congregational chapel on such an occasion. 

Dr. Dale first brings into comparison the characteristic 70s or spirit 
of the two periods. After noticing briefly the connection of the early 
pastors of the Argyle Chapel Church with the Revival, he touches upon 
the wonderful efficiency which it put into preaching and Christian work. 
Many pastors of Independent and Baptist churches were inspired with 
“a buoyancy, an ardour, a courage, a zeal,” altogether unusual. Old 
meeting-houses were enlarged, and many new ones were erected ; deserted 
chapels became crowded. The voice of the preacher was heard every- 
where, in cottages, farm-houses, barns, by the wayside, and on college 
greens. It was the hour of birth of what have proved to be great 
missionary societies and of auxiliary organizations. The millennium, ac- 
cepted without misgiving as divinely promised, was, with almost equal 
confidence, believed to be near at hand. 

The great glory of this movement was that it “cared supremely for 
men, for living men, who were to be saved or lost, and on whom it had 
to press, with tears and agony and prayers, the gospel of Christ in order 
to save them.” 

It was, however, Dr. Dale points out, restricted and imperfect in this 
regard for men. “It cared nothing for building up ideal churches, or 
for creating an ideal social order ; it did not care very much for any de- 
velopment of personal life and character which was not necessary to make 
sure of eternal blessedness and to augment it; it cared very little for any 
truth which had not a direct relation to salvation. What it cared for was 
to save individual men from eternal death. This done, Evangelicalism 
was apt to assume that everything would come right with them either in 
this world or the next.” 

Evangelicalism, Dr. Dale emphasizes, “ was the ally of Individualism.” 
He dwells on its failure to recognize any just ideal of the church, the 
state, or of society at large. And yet without such conceptions it is im- 
possible to discover the true ethical or religious goal of the individual. 
Dr. Dale makes a yet more serious charge : — 


‘“ Evangelicalism was wanting in what I may call a disinterested love of truth. 
... It would not be accurate, indeed, to say that the Evangelicals cared 
nothing for truth ; for the two great divisions of the party, the Arminian and 
the Calvinistic Methodists, fought for their respective theological positions with 
great fierceness, and occasionally with great bitterness. But on both sides, as 
I venture to think, the main, though not the exclusive, source of the contro- 
versial earnestness was not the love of truth for its own sake, but the love of 
truth as a necessary instrument for converting men to God, and placing them 
permanently in a right relation to Him.” 


The change in spirit began with the younger men some fifty years ago. 
“The Congregational Magazine ” opened its batteries upon them. They 
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were charged with surrendering the Faith. Dr. Dale acquits them of 
this accusation, but recognizes a changed 760s, or spirit. They “ began 
to care for truth for its own sake;” ‘to read the Bible not merely for 
the purpose of collecting fresh materials to use for the conversion of 
' sinners, but to discover what the Bible really meant.” Hence the new 
interest in Exegesis, Biblical Introduction, and Criticism. Dr. Dale com- 
mends this spirit in words which well deserve quotation. He says: — 

“The gentle — the violent — pressure which used to be put on reluctant texts 
by theologians and preachers of all creeds to make them say the right thing or to 
prevent them from saying the wrong, was as bad as the gentle or violent pres- 
sure put on obstinate heretics by the Inquisition with precisely the same object. 
There should be a conscience in the study as well as in the counting-house. 
To attempt by skillful manipulation to get a better meaning out of a text than 
it contains, is as fraudulent a proceeding as to attempt by skillful manipulation 
to get a better meaning out of a cheque than it contains. The text —asa 
devout soul might say —is more precious when you have put a great Christian 
truth into it than it was in its natural and original state. Nodoubt. Anda 
cheque for £10 is more precious when you have added a couple of noughts to 
the ten and made it a thousand. But the two proceedings are very much of 
the same character.” 


Besides the change in spirit, there has been a modification of belief. 

The earlier Evangelicals held the catholic doctrines as enunciated in 
the earlier creeds —“ but about some of the greatest of them— as for 
example the Trinity — they said very little.” The tenets which they 
most used and urged were the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, forgiveness 
on this ground upon repentance and faith, the nature and necessity of 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and the perdition and eternal suffering 
of those who die impenitent. 

On this last point Dr. Dale recognizes a great change in belief, 
though no agreement upon “an alternative doctrine.” Ultimate and 
universal restoration, the destruction of all who in this life reject Christ, 
agnosticism, are all phases of this changed, but not yet formulated be- 
lief. It is conceded that one urgent motive to repentance pressed by the 
earlier preachers is now somewhat withdrawn, yet Dr. Dale contends 
that “even while the question of the ultimate destiny of the impenitent 
remains unresolved, there is enough to fill us with a passion of zeal for 
the salvation of men from the certain doom — whether it be temporary 
or final — which threatens them if they live and die without God.” He 
deprecates, however, if we understand him aright, the substitution of a 
conception of life as merely disciplinary for that which regards it as 
also a probation. The latter conception adds “immeasurably” to “ its 
moral power as a discipline.” 

The changed view of regeneration does not affect the substance of the 
doctrine. The modern Evangelicals hold as strongly as their prede- 
cessors to the truth that all spiritual life in man is by the Holy Ghost. 
Yet this truth is seen now in a new connection, or in one’ more justly 
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appreciated, namely, its relation to the Incarnation. We should be glad 
to quote in full what Dr. Dale says on this point, but have space only to 
give a brief abstract, using mainly his own language. 

“The leaders of both movements believe alike that The Eternal Word 
became flesh in our Lord Jesus Christ, and that to see Christ is to see 
the Father. But the earlier Evangelicalism regarded the incarnation as 
a kind of after-thought in the mind of God, or at least as wholly con- 
tingent on human sin. We receive the life of Christ and live in Him 
only because we have not been strong enough ourselves to stand fast in 
our integrity. The modern Evangelicalism, on the contrary, holds that 
it was God’s eternal thought and purpose that the race should be one 
with Christ, and should live in the power of Christ’s life. This was 
man’s ideal perfection ; for it he was created; and if the race had never 
sinned we should still have said, ‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing in 
heavenly places in Christ,’ and also, that it was God's eternal purpose 
that in Christ we should be ‘holy and without blemish before Him in 
love.’ Even apart from the sin of the race the Son of God would have 
shared the life of man, and man would have shared the life of God in 
Him.” 

Dr. Dale calls this “a noble faith,” says that “it is reorganizing the 
Evangelical conception of God, of human life, and of the universe,” and 
alludes to its “ far-reaching effects on our ethical and religious theory of 
the family, the state, commerce, industry, literature, science, art.” In 
its light regeneration is seen to be, not ‘something abnormal,” but “ the 
fulfillment of the true idea of human nature.” It affects, also, our con- 
ceptions of the atonement and of justification. Both doctrines “rest on 
the deeper truth of the union between man and Christ.” “ Christ’s re- 
lations to the Father determine ours.’ Dr. Dale precedes this preg- 
nant statement, which we have italicized, with the words “ According to 
the divine idea and purpose.” If this be taken, as it need not be, as a 
limitation of the principle to the outward revelation of God, we think 
there is a yet deeper truth. In the triune existence and personality of 
God, in the essential Sonship of our Lord, is the ground of the existence 
of the universe and of all Spiritual Sonship, — though not as though the 
Eternal Sonship depended on the idea of the world. 

Dr. Dale recognizes that in the new movement there is danger of loss 
as well as assurance of gain. The appropriation of secular things under 
the conviction that they, too, are sacred, requires constant vigilance lest 
the line of distinction between the profane and the holy be obliterated. 
“ Are we mastering the world by the power of God, and making it what 
God intended it to be, or is the world mastering us?” So, in doctrine, 
we must guard lest our expanded view of the incarnation may be at- 
tended with a weakened perception of its specific relation to human sin- 
fulness and guilt. The former, as Dr. Dale remarks, is the larger truth, 
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but it is the cross of Christ that appeals most powerfully to the human 
heart, and presents the highest ethical ideal. The truths, however, of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement should never be stated — Dr. Dale does 
not so represent them — as though they were in any possible antago- 
nism, the one to the other. The latter is but the carrying out, under the 
conditions of man’s need through sin, of the same purpose of divine love 
which is revealed in the former and in the creation of the universe. It is 
the more powerful truth as motive because it is the fullest revelation we 
have, or can conceive, of the ethical nature of God. 

Dr. Dale vigorously combats a tendency to change the basis of justifi- 
eation by faith from Christ’s righteousness to that of the believer’s per- 
sonal righteousness through faith. If this tendency should show any great 
strength, he thinks we should “ have to fight the great battle of the Ref- 
ormation over again.” We agree with him in this remark ; yet a foren- 
sic righteousness can only retain permanently its hold upon Christian 
thought as it is seen to rest upon what is real in our relation to Christ, and 
to be itself the realization, and the power which can secure the realiza- 
tion, of the highest moral ideal. 


MR. PALMER’S CRITICISM OF “PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY.” 


TuE article by the Reverend Frederic Palmer in the February num- 
ber of the “ Review,’’ entitled “Some Criticisms on the Andover Move- 
ment,” was an unexpected but welcome contribution to our pages. It 
was welcomed by the editors for what it was in itself — a broad, serious, 
and trenchant criticism. Mr. Palmer had something to say quite out of 
the common course of attack, and therefore his words have weight. We 
think that those who have become accustomed to oppose, in other ways, 
the views which we have advocated, must take pleasure in reading an 
argument upon the subject. Certainly, the argument of Mr. Palmer has 
our hearty respect and appreciation. 

The article was also welcomed for the evidence it gave that the large 
interest in the theological issues centring at Andover was not contro- 
versial, but philosophical and practical. The “ Andover Movement,” as 
Mr. Palmer characterizes it, had, and still has, its local significance, both 
institutional and denominational, of which we shall shortly speak, but 
his own interest in it is representative, in kind and in degree, of that 
which, we are assured, many feel who have nothing at stake in the “ An- 
dover Controversy.” The communications which we have received since 
the publication of the article emphasize this fact. 

It is not our present intention, nor our intention at all, to answer Mr. 
Palmer. His criticism is worthy of more serious treatment than a “ re- 
ply.” It opens the way for the candid and unvexed discussion of some 

1 One of the first communications received was from President Hyde, of 


Bowdoin College, written immediately upon the reading of the article, which 
we publish in the present number of the Review. 
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of the fundamental questions which underlie alike “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy ” and his criticism of it, a discussion upon which we hope in due time 
to enter. In the present editorial we wish chiefly to indicate some of the 
questions which the discussion invites, and also to show that in this 
discussion some of the questions which belonged to the original contention 
of “‘ Progressive Orthodoxy ” may be set aside. The discussion as it pro- 
ceeds may show divergence of opinion, — the degree of divergence will 
depend largely upon the understanding of terms employed, but it is evi- 
dent at the outset that there are certain things which entered strenuously 
into former discussions for which there is now no occasion to contend. 

But first a passing reference to the local conditions of the “ Andover 
Movement.” Mr. Palmer’s description of these conditions and of their 
effect upon the movement is substantially true in detail and in tone. 
We should only be disposed to call in question his opinion of the relative 
permanent value of movements which have a “ practical,” and of those 
which have a “ philosophical” origin. “ Positions taken up under fire 
with as much order and logic as could be commanded at the moment ” 
have been quite as apt to be held as those which have been taken as “ the 
quiet, natural, inevitable development, clearly seen and ordered of a cen- 
tral thought.” The “central thought” of a theological conflict does not 
always appear in the earlier stages, the issue is more frequently than 
otherwise forced at the point of temporary advantage to one side or the 
other, but the conflict, as it advances, is sure to reveal the “ central 
thought” on either side, and its value as a unifying and conquering 
principle. 

The “ Andover Review ” was established in 1884, two years after the 
desultory newspaper attack upon the Seminary began, and two years be- 
fore the formal prosecution of certain of its professors before the Board 
of Visitors. ‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” which was made the basis of the 
prosecution, was written as a series of editorial articles, and afterwards 
published as a book. Of the five professors who were the editors of 
the “ Review,” and therefore the responsible authors of the book, two 
had been for a considerable term of years in the service of the Seminary, 
and three had recently taken their chairs. All had been born and trained 
under the traditions of the New England theology, but all had become 
possessed, each in his own way, and in his own field of study or work, 
of that conception of Christianity which now passes under the general 
name of the New Theology, but which they chose to designate as 
Progressive Orthodoxy. The question of a “future probation,” which 
had opened the theological conflict, was not of their choosing as the 
opening issue. It was not their “central thought.” It had been chosen 
for them by their opponents with a keen eye to the advantage of theo- 
logical prejudice. The disadvantage of accepting an issue thus made up 
was perfectly understood at the time, the prejudicial effects were already 
manifest, but it was considered that the vital question in theological con- 
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troversy is not from what it starts, but into what it leads, not where it 
begins, but where it ends. It was felt that a cause must be weak which 
could not afford to give the temporary odds of position for the sake of 
joining battle more quickly at the heart of the contention. - 

We had no more wish then than we have now to deny the relation 
between the hypothesis of a future probation and the central principle of 
Progressive Orthodoxy, but it was not that principle. The principle 
there affirmed and reaffirmed was that of the universality of Christianity, 
—jits universality not in idea or in assumption, but in fact, and not in 
indirect and in inappreciable ways, but in conscious reality and power. 
The contention was for the principle rather than for the method. The 
hypothesis of a future probation was introduced to show that the prin- 
ciple could be applied, that Christianity could find room for its saving 
work. And the hypothesis seemed to be peculiarly fitted to the fur- 
ther development of that course of theological thought which had found 
expression in the New England theology, and of which Andover had be- 
come largely the representative.? For the doctrine of a universal atone- 
ment, which had been established in theory, had been met and neutral- 
ized in its application by the dogma of the universal decisiveness of the 
present life. The gospel had been set free from the shackles of an ar- 
bitrary election and a limited atonement. It remained to be set free from 
arbitrary and unscriptural restrictions of time and place. The struggle 
of New England theology had been to throw off the limitations which had 
been set up around the purpose of God in redemption. Was it to be 
allowed that a new limitation of equal effect should be set up around 
the providence of God in redemption? The question thus raised nat- 
urally became a missionary question. For the first condition of a mis- 

1“ A single principle has for the most part guided the development of 
thought in the series, and this because it is the principle which is dominating 
more and more regally the intelligent Christian belief of our time ; a principle 
which will no longer be confined within limits too narrow to contain it, nor 
tolerate the company of theories inconsistent with the truth it expresses. 
Readers cannot fail to have observed the emphasis we have laid on the univer- 
sality of the gospel. We have assumed Christianity to be the final and su- 
preme revelation of God to man, a revelation intended for the whole human 
race, and destined to supersede all other religions ; and all the way along 
our inquiry has been concerning the reality of this principle.”’ . . . ‘‘ We have 
not, however, expressed as positive an opinion concerning the circumstances and 
seasons within which Christ will be revealed to those who do not know Him 
in the earthly life. But we frankly admit that it seems to us probable that 
those who in this life have no knowledge of Christ will not be denied that 
knowledge, with its corresponding opportunity, after death. Still, so much 
that is perplexing remains in respect to God’s dealing with the nations of 
heathendom that we will not be so presumptuous as to press our opinion on 
any who are not ready to receive it, nor so vain as to suppose that we have 
found a complete solution of one of the deepest mysteries of God’s government 
of the world.” — Progressive Orthodozy, pp. 237, 243. 

2 For the discussion of the relation of the principles of ‘‘ Progressive Or- 
thodoxy ” to the foundation and creed of Andover Theological Seminary, our 


readers are referred to the argument and statements of the professors in 7'he 
Andover Trial. 
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sionary religion is universality. We cannot for a moment entertain 
the thought of a Christianity which is not as large as humanity. Chris- 
tianity, that is, in its intention, in its capacity, and in its availability, 
must cover the human race. Otherwise we must retire the mission- 
ary conception of Christianity and reassert the conception which pre~ 
ceded it, namely, the sovereignty of God. Just how this universality 
is to be made real it may not be necessary to determine. The method 
is secondary to the principle. But every missionary organization rep- 
resents method as well as principle. It is a means to an end: it is 
usually presented as a necessary means to the end. It presupposes the 
insufficiency of existing means. Their insufficiency is the reason for its 
existence. And as all the missionary organizations of Christendom re- 
lied upon the presentation of Christ in his person and work, and justified 
their existence by the necessity of this presentation, it was accepted as a 
fair inference that the preaching of Christ to the spirits in prison had 
a place in the missionary method of Christianity. 

Thus much for the conditions under which the “ Andover Movement ” 
came into being. These local conditions, as we acknowledge without 
hesitancy, gave form and color, direction and spirit, to the movement. 
Much of the phraseology employed in discussion was used to make imme- 
diate connection with existing doctrines, which it was desired to supple- 
ment or apply. And the spirit of the discussion was without doubt 
invigorated and intensified by its connection with the practical issues with 
which it early became identified. ‘“ Progressive Orthodoxy ” was not writ- 
ten as an Institutio. Its inception was theological more than philosophi- 
eal. It was put forth as “a contribution to the Christian interpretation of 
Christian doctrines.” Reference’ was made to the philosophical faith of 
the writers, but the aim of the book was declared to be the endeavor 
to Christianize or “Christologize ” the doctrines passed in review, and 
no attempt was made to disguise the fact that the process was to be 
applied to doctrines with which the writers themselves had the most 
immediate concern. The special work of others in the broad field of 
theological progress, including the philosophical and critical, was pointed 
out and acknowledged. It was thought that the best service which 
the writers could render the common cause was to meet directly, without 
any attempt at evasion, the issue which they were called upon to face, 
and we still think that whatever may have been the limitation or “ pro- 
vincialism” of “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” its working value was due 
largely to this self-imposed restriction. 

But that was five years ago. And if in looking back upon that period 
it does not seem to have been the appropriate time to philosophize, it 
does not follow that the time may not now have come to treat the ques- 
tions, which were then considered in their doctrinal aspects, in their more 
fundamental, and perhaps more spiritual relations. ‘“ Progressive Or- 
thodoxy”” was not written without a philosophy, though this was not 
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made prominent. And as the same philosophy will guide us in future 
discussions, we take occasion to recall the statement of it which was then 
made : — 


“ We add a single remark upon the general philosophical conception of God 
and his relation to the universe which underlies these essays. It is a modifica- 
tion of a prevailing Latin conception of the divine transcendence by a clearer 
and fuller appreciation (in accordance with the highest thought of the Greek 
fathers) of the divine immanence. Such a doctrine of God, we believe, is 
more and more approving itself in the best philosophy of our time, and the 
fact of the Incarnation commends it 'to the acceptance of the Christian theo- 
logian.”’ 1 


Mr. Palmer quotes this paragraph with apparent approval, for the 
charge which he immediately brings is not that of a wrong philosophy, 
but of inconsistency in the application of the philosophy adopted. “ If 
this conception,” he says, “had been consistently followed out, there 
might have been a much greater Andover controversy, but the present 
one, never.” But it is evident that one’s view of the consistency or in- 
consistency of the application of a given philosophy may depend upon 
his interpretation of that philosophy. The philosophical position of 
“‘ Progressive Orthodoxy ” was announced to be a “ modification of the 
conception of the divine transcendence by a clearer and fuller apprecia- 
tion of the divine immanence.” Is this common ground between us and 
our reviewer, or would he demand a conception of the divine immanence 
which should minimize the divine transcendence? The somewhat grand 
alternative which he puts to us at the close of his article, Does the in- 
finite exclude or include the finite? is not decisive. We must get nearer 
than this to one another and to the question. Does the infinite, which 
includes the finite, transcend in any degree the finite, or is it simply im- 
manent in the finite? Exclusion and inclusion are not synonymous with 
transcendence and immanence. We must have closer definitions. Alter- 
natives which are very wide are very easy. The difficulty begins when 
we try to find the relative place of theories and systems, neither one of 
which can be excluded, but which seem to be opposites. As Dr. Henry B. 
Smith has said of the antagonistic systems of the divine and human 
efficiency, “The way in which antagonistic systems are developed is 
almost always just this— that what is subordinate in the one becomes 
supreme in its opposite. The change of relative position is, indeed, all ; 
but then, too, it is quite enough. It is the only logical attitude which 
related thoughts, that suggest each other, can assume even in opposite 
systems. The contest is always for supremacy, and not for annihilation.” 
The conception of the divine immanence returning upon our age, and 
reinforced by the new science, has brought with it into religious thought 
and life a naturalness and reality which had too long been absent. It has 
struck again the note of joy and hope and triumph. It has given breadth 


1 Progressive Orthodoxy, p. 16. 
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to charity and inspiration to service. It has rekindled the “ enthusiasm 
for humanity.” But it is too much to say that it has not called up prob- 
lems of its own, which it alone cannot answer. It has vastly increased 
the sense of the sacredness of human nature, not by the old contrast 
of man with nature, but by bringing man into closer relation with God ; 
but it has also greatly deepened and intensified the mystery of sin. If 
God is immanent in us, what of that power also in us to neutralize and 
overcome the divine presence? What is the method and final result of 
willful separation from Him, in whom we live and move and have our 
being? The conception has restored to its fundamental place in Chris- 
tian theology the doctrine of the incarnation, wider and more various in 
its application to life than the doctrine of atonement, but can the incar- 
nation be made to take the place of atonement in its sublime asser- 
tion of the moral transcendence of God? Was there no peculiar sig- 
nificance in the burning experience of the church from Augustine to 
Wesley, which flamed out under Luther in the doctrine of justification 
by faith? The immanence of Christ is an integral part of the con- 
ception of the divine immanence. It belongs to the Christian idea of 
God. But what is its actual meaning and power as related to the 
salvation of the race? The terms employed to express this immanence 
are the “potential,” the “essential,” the “ spiritual Christ.” What 
is the potency, the saving power, of the “potential Christ”? To ask 
this question, it is not necessary to deny that one who is like Christ 
is saved, under any definition of salvation, or saved by Christ. But 
what shall we say of those who are not like Christ, of whom Christ 
said: “I came not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance ” ? 
Here is the great question of Christianity, because here is the great 
need of the world. What the world needs is power, motive, the in- 
centive to righteousness. Where shall we look for it, in the immanent 
or in the incarnate Christ? These and like questions suggest the 
nature of the discussion before us. What we want to determine is the 
actual meaning of the divine immanence, its modes of expression, the 
ground of difference in its spiritual results, and especially its relation to 
human personality under the tremendous disturbance and resistance of 
sin both here and hereafter. We want to measure the significance of 
the transfer of Christian theology from atonement to incarnation. We 
want to determine the relative place in the sphere of motive between 
“immanent” and revealed Christianity, between the “ potential” and 
the incarnate Christ. We want to find the meaning of salvation, its 
ground and method and end. 

It is evident that in such a discussion some of the questions which 
were uppermost in the contention of “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” will drop 
into a secondary place. Possibly they may drop altogether out of the 
discussion. 

We can have, for example, no immediate contention at the point of a 
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future probation; not because of a change in our opinions, but on ac- 
count of a new phase of the discussion. For the idea of probation, in 
the sense heretofore used, is discarded. “The assumption of a future 
opportunity,” Mr. Palmer says, “ of the kind it postulates, we cannot but 
think to have not the slightest warrant in the nature of things, nor in 
Scripture, because neither reason nor Scripture asserts that such an op- 
portunity is in this life the gate of salvation”’ (the italics are ours) ; 
“and to maintain that the conditions of salvation hereafter are other 
than they are here would be contrary to our belief in the continuity of 
life and law, and therefore suicidal.” There are two parties who are 
entitled to the logical benefit of a denial of a future probation: those 
who deny the idea altogether and substitute for it the broader conception 
of the education of the race, and those who admit the idea but affirm that 
the race had its probation once for all at the beginning of human 
history. With neither of these have we been brought into conflict. 
Our contention has been with those who, adopting and enforcing the 
probationary conception of life, deny an opportunity to those who have 
had no knowledge of the revelation of the mercy and pardon of God in 
Jesus Christ, those who were not simply ignorant of Jesus of Nazareth, 
but ignorant of the very Christ idea in redemption. The logical incon- 
sistency of such a denial is becoming too manifest to call for much 
farther exposure. It is continually exposing itself. The shifts and sub- 
terfuges employed to find out a Christian probation “ in some way or other 
and to some extent or other,” outside the revelation of Christ, betray the 
logical weakness of the position.” We quote the opinion of a most com- 
petent and disinterested observer : — 


“If this life is a probation upon which our everlasting future depends, then 
in order to have a fair trial and an equitable judgment it is necessary that all 
should have a true and a complete probation. The lesser stages of probation 
must lead up to the higher stages until every opportunity has been rejected 
and the only unpardonable sin has been committed. The doctrine that this 
life is a probation leads inevitably to the position that the middle state is a 
still larger field for probation, for the vast majority of our race who have had 
no probation here, in which we must conceive of a preaching of the Gospel, 
regeneration, faith, justification, and the entire order of salvation begun and 
earried on. Those who take the contra-confessional position that this life is a 
probation have no ground of resistance to the doctrine of the continuance of 
that probation in the middle state until all have had the opportunity either of 
accepting Christ as their Saviour, or of committing the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Spirit. They cannot hold probation here without following 
the Andover theory and holding probation there. Christian ethics will inevi- 
tably compel every probationist to become an out-and-out probationist for this 
world and for the next.” ? 


Neither can we have any practical contention about the use of the term 


1 Whither? A Theological Question for the Times. By Professor C. A. 
Briggs, D.D. Pp. 220, 221. 
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“ potential ” or “ essential Christ,” provided it is not coupled with the 
dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life. We admit unhesitatingly, 
and with gratitude, whatever of truth and hope the term may express. 
It has not been our desire to show that no one could be saved, in the 
popular acceptation of the term, withowt the knowledge of God’s redemp- 
tive love in Christ, but rather that those who apparently would not other- 
wise be saved, among whom we placed not the few but the many, might 
have the advantage of this knowledge before passing under judgment. 
Christianity, as we have conceived of it, fulfills, through its redemptive 
power, a twofold office. It completes, confirms, establishes, character al- 
ready begun under other conditions. So Peter preached the gospel of a 
complete salvation to Cornelius. So the gospel of the grace of God in 
Christ becomes the final possession of all who in any race fear God and 
work righteousness. We have no wish to minimize in extent or in de- 
gree this preliminary work, or to attribute it to any other cause than that 
of the potential or essential Christ. Here we should agree with Mr. 
Palmer when he says of one “ so saved,” that “ it must be either that he 
is saved without the knowledge of Christ, or that in these very things he 
has the knowledge of Christ. For ourselves we prefer the latter alterna- 
tive.” But it is manifest that the great office of a redemptive Christian- 
ity, as we see its workings, is not to complete, but to begin, to inaugurate 
and carry on, the whole ethical process of salvation. Human nature as 
it lies before us in its length and breadth invites, in some of its parts, a 
work of rescue and recovery, in others of awakening and development, 
in others of subjugation and conquest. Here is the sphere of Christian- 
ity as a missionary religion. And here is our immediate and vital con- 
cern with it, and also with all theories which are made use of to oppose 
this conception. Hence our contention with the attempt to set up the 
theory of a “ potential” or “essential Christ” in place of the actual 
redemptive work of Christianity, as the basis for the dogma of the uni- 
versal decisiveness of this life. We admit and rejoice in all preliminary 
work which may be attributed to the “ potential ” Christ, whether defined 
as the work of conscience, or of the Spirit of God, or of society, but we 
deny the right, in the absence of proof from reason or from Scripture, to 
make this work the sufficient ground of every man’s eternal destiny. 
From what has already been said it naturally follows that we can 
have no possible contention in respect to the destiny of those who have 
likeness to Christ. Christ-likeness is salvation here: it must be salva- 
tion everywhere. Of course this is a great term to use. St. John speaks 
of it as the culmination of the Christian character, something to be fully 
realized in the immediate presence of Christ. But we do not deny its 
presence here in some real sense, or that it may not exist in reality in 
unconscious or even unknown relations to Christ. We do not look with 
suspicion and distrust upon all character that is produced outside the 
technical methods of Christianity. The more remote the method, the 
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more we honor any genuine exemplification of the Christ-like spirit. But 
we do object to the assumption in respect to a great deal of character 
that it is Christ-like. There is much which manifestly belongs to other 
schools and shows another spirit. Reduce it to Christian terms, and what 
is left? Touch its possessor withthe spirit of Christ, and then ask him 
for his own valuation of it. ‘ What things were gain to me,” Paul says, 
and certainly his attainments were large and in their sense honorable, 
“these I counted loss by reason! of Christ.” Personal contact with Him 
changed their valuation. Let us not assume too quickly that what seems 
to us to be character is founded on likeness to Christ and lacks only in 
degree and quantity. It may be founded on unlikeness — on the very 
qualities which must be overthrown before a Christian structure can be 
built. 

And we object also to the Jaissez faire kind of ethics which is taught 
in the theory that ‘“ Men are saved by living up to their light.” Ethi- 
cally, a great deal depends upon the light men live up to. Some men, 
like Saul of Tarsus, living up to their light have made this world a ter- 
ribly uncomfortable place for better men to live in because of their pres- 
ence. What they have needed has been that which he received, light 
out of heaven and a voice in the light saying, “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest.” Here again Christ-likeness does not mean a little more 
growth in character, but a radical change, the whole nature possessed by 
a new principle, and pervaded by a new spirit. 

And still further we must not fail to remember that Christ-likeness 
is not produced in men, like the original product, by sinlessness, but by 
repentings and struggles, and by the deep, tender sense of the divine 
forgiveness. All Christ-likeness has a factor in it which Christ’s own 
character did not possess. And this differing characteristic is one of the 
chief marks of its genuineness. “If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” So that the more we 
study the mystery of Christ-like character, the nearer we are brought to 
Christ himself as the producing cause; and the more we see that we 
need the whole of Christ, his love, his purity, his passion, his power. In 
accepting, therefore, as we do unreservedly, the principle that Christ- 
likeness is salvation, or in its concrete form that whoever is Christ-like 
is saved, we find ourselves confronted still by the question — Whence 
comes our salvation? We cannot say, “Salvation by character,” for 
character of the kind acknowledged is the product, it is salvation. We 
must look elsewhere. Our search will lead us to the heart of our dis- 
cussion, as we try to understand the relation of Christ to the human soul, 
and the nature of his work there. 


1 Lightfoot on Philippians, chap. iii. 8. 
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THE DEATH OF MR. NEESIMA. 


Tue following letter is from a representative of the American Board 
in Japan who has witnessed the whole of Mr. Neesima’s missionary life 
there. Its simple, touching narrative needs no further introduction : — 


“We have just laid away the remains of our beloved and honored 
brother Neesima. The professors and students of the Seminary which 
he loved may be interested to know something of his death, — a death 
in every way worthy of his remarkable life. 

“In October he decided to go to Tokyo that he might push the work 
of endowing the University among the leading men of the capital. It was 
just at that time that Count Okuma was assassinated, and the unsettled 
state of political affairs during the weeks that followed prevented any ex- 
tended effort there in behalf of the University, so he went for a week or so 
to Maebashi, seventy-five miles in the interior. Here he caught a severe 
cold, and was compelled to return to Tokyo in a weakened condition. 
He was soon at work, however, and succeeded in interesting Count Mat- 
sugata, Minister for the Treasury, in the school. His health again fail- 
ing, he called Principal Kanamori to Tokyo to go on with this work, and 
went himself to Oisd, a small seaside resort two or three hours by rail 
from Tokyo. This was near the end of December. 

“ His wife, feeling anxious about him, wrote asking permission to go 
to him, but with that self-forgetfulness which characterized his whole life 
he urged her to remain at home with his aged mother, meeting her re- 
peated requests to go to him with the statement that “in the olden times 
the Samurai never took his wife with him to battle.” Professor Shi- 
momura, who visited him January 10, seeing his lack of comfort, urged 
his return home, receiving the reply that ‘he had a debt of more than 
$20,000 which must be paid before he could leave that hotel.’ 

“On the 11th he had an attack of intestinal catarrh, which before 
long developed into acute inflammation, and later into peritonitis. His 
attendant, now thoroughly alarmed, summoned his wife and other 
friends, including physicians from Tokyo and Kyoto, and from that time 
till his death on the 23d he had all the help that human skill and de- 
voted love could give. 

“As the telegraph carried the news, ‘The Teacher’s disease is dan- 
gerous,’ from east and west came pastors, evangelists, teachers, and pupils, 
eager to render the slightest service, and to catch the last farewell word. 
Two days before his death he nerved himself for his final messages to 
his friends and associates — to Mrs. Hardy, Dr. Clark, the trustees, teach- 
ers, students, and friends of the Doshisha, and especially to the Japanese 
Home Missionary Society. He had maps of several provinces brought 
to him, with the places occupied by evangelists already marked on them, 
and then, almost with his dying breath, he pointed out to the devoted 
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young men around him place after place which ought to be occupied at 
once by the Christian preacher. I hope my young brethren in the 
Seminary will let this scene — ascene which so vividly recalls William 
Carey, with his leather globe and the village children around him, point- 
ing to country after country, and saying, ‘ There are Christians, and there 
are Pagans ’— sink so deep into their hearts that nothing can turn them 
away from the work in Japan for which our brother and fellow-alumnus 
has just laid down his life. He very peacefully passed away on the 
afternoon of the 23d, his last words being ‘ Peace,’ ‘ Joy,’ ‘ Tenkoku’ 
(heaven). 

“‘ His remains were brought to Kyoto and buried on the 29th. The body 
arrived in Kyoto near midnight. The students met it there and carried 
it on their shoulders through the rain to his residence. At the funeral, 
too, it was carried by the native pastors and the students, who also dug his 
grave. At least three thousand people were present, including the gov- 
ernor, the chief justice for this district, and other officials. ‘The funeral 
was an ‘army with banners,’ a number of these having been sent in by 
friends and admirers, One of these from Tokyo contained words re- 
cently used by Neesima, which were inscribed on the banner by Count 
Katsu-awa. ‘The translation of these words is: ‘ Free Education and a 
self-governing church (or churches) ; if these go together the country 
will stand for all generations.’ 

*“ Another banner was inscribed ‘ From the Buddhists of Osaka.’ In- 
deed, it was touching to see how all classes and conditions lamented him. 
The students of one government school and one private school occupied 
a place in the funeral procession. Just before his death Count Inouye 
telegraphed his friends, ‘You must keep him alive;’ and a poor Jinri- 
kisha man said sorrowfully, ‘It is too bad that so good a man should 
die so soon.’ 

‘Tt would be pleasant to tell more of his character and work, but I 
must not weary you. We feel it to have been an inestimable privilege 
to have known and worked with him. A hundred young Japanese with 
new devotion will grasp the banner of the Cross that has just fallen from 
his hands. They ask, and shall they not receive, the support — prompt 
and strong —of their Christian brethren of America? Pray for us and 
for our work in this critical hour.” 

Kyoto, JAPAN, January 29, 1890. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MR. LAY—AN INQUIRY. 


THE appointment of Mr. Lay, a senior in the Chicago Seminary, by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board, is interpreted by the 
“‘ Congregationalist ” as a cheering indication of loyalty to the platform 


1 He arranged for the temporary occupation of two such places at his own 
expense. 
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agreed on at New York. Mr. Lay may therefore be supposed to hold 
views concerning future probation which have not hitherto been tolerated 
by the Committee. Otherwise his appointment has no bearing on the 
unfortunate differences which have arisen among the constituents of the 
Board. We raise the inquiry, therefore, without entering into discussion, 
whether this action indicates on the part of Dr. Alden, who recommended 
the appointment, and on the part of the Committee, any concession to 
the liberal minority in the Board. Mr. Lay’s statement, as quoted by 
the “‘ Congregationalist,” and presumably his whole statement on future 
probation, is as follows : — 


“T do not see anything in Scripture rightly interpreted which would pre- 
clude probation after death. On the positive side, I must say that the Serip- 
tures give no foundation for such a belief. The passages in Peter are not 
sufficient, to my mind, for the basis of such a theory. The whole trend of 
Scripture is to lay stress on a salvation for living men to the exclusion of so 
foreign a thought as salvation, or loss of salvation, taking place after death. 
So I think of the hypothesis as extra-Scriptural, but not anti-Scriptural. 
Again, probation after death comes, in my thought, not as an element in the 
plan of salvation, but rather as a period of time during which the plan of sal- 
vation may or may not be operative. As such, the theory of probation after 
death rests on philosophical grounds alone. It is the decision of a matter of 
fact — will the plan of salvation be operative after death ? To me there are no 
sufficient grounds for such a theory. I see plausible arguments in its favor, 
but I find also arguments just as weighty in opposition.” 


This statement makes it somewhat doubtful whether there is any 
change in the attitude of the Committee or not. Their action is capa- 
ble of two interpretations. One interpretation is that, as Mr. Lay’s 
conclusion is satisfactory, he was appointed without reference to his rea- 
sons. His statement at this point is, “To me there are no sufficient 
grounds for such a theory.” This may mean agnosticism, to which, 
we understand, the Committee does not now object, or rejection of the 
hypothesis of future probation, or distinct non-acceptance of it. So 
long as he does not accept the hypothesis, nor claim that it is a permis- 
sible hypothesis, the Committee may have argued that it makes com- 
paratively little difference whether he holds that the Scriptures forbid it 
or are silent concerning it. Doubt arises, they may say, only in the case 
of one who reaches what they deem a wrong conclusion, and then care 
must be taken to ascertain the grounds of the opinion, whether Scrip- 
tural, dogmatic, or speculative, and the degree of positiveness with which 
it is held. If the action of the Committee should be thus explained, the 
ease of Mr. Lay, as respects the settlement of difficulties, is without 
significance, and we should not find ourselves yet arrived, like the editor 
of the “‘ Congregationalist,” at the Three Taverns, thanking God and 
taking courage. 

The other interpretation, upon which alone the appointment has any- 


thing to do with the prospect of harmony, emphasizes Mr. Lay’s state- 
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ment, that the Bible does not “ preclude probation after death,” and that 
a decision can be reached only on what he calls philosophical grounds. 
The permission of this opinion may mean that the Committee no longer 
insists that there is Scriptural proof of the universal decisiveness of this 
life. It may mean that candidates who think a future probation is possibile, 
or who do not distinctly reject it, will be examined on their speculative 
reasons, and that if these reasons are held with moderation they will not 
be refused appointment. Is this action a notice to theological students 
that the Biblical argument, on which the Secretary and his supporters 
have exclusively relied, will be pressed no longer, and that they are now 
encouraged to find in their system of theology such inferences as shall be 
decisive concerning the scope of Christianity ? Does it mean that candi- 
dates may turn aside from the Secretary’s proof-texts and confer with him 
on the basis of Christian doctrine? If such a change has occurred, the 
policy of the Committee is greatly modified, and we therein rejoice. 
This is apparently the conclusion of the “ Congregationalist.” We con- 
fess, however, that, on the face of the action taken, nothing is clear but 
that, if the hypothesis of future probation is not accepted for want of 
sufficient reasons, there will be no bar to appointment. We find no plain 
indication that a candidate who considers the hypothesis permissible, 
even if he has not himself accepted it (as in the case of Mr. Covell), 
might expect appointment, although holding, like Mr. Lay, that the 
Bible does not touch upon the subject directly. We need to know 
whether the Committee have accepted Mr. Lay’s conclusion only, or 
are also ready to permit the opinion he holds with regard to the silence 
of the Bible. On the latter supposition only does this appointment give 
encouragement to those who occupy the position of Mr. Covell. We 
should, therefore, be glad to see the entire correspondence published, if 
it contains anything more on this point, especially as the public will not 
have, in this case, the advantage of extended explanations from the 
President of the Board. 


The difference between Mr. Lay and Mr. Covell is precisely this, that 
Mr. Lay says he does not accept the hypothesis of future probation, and 
that Mr. Covell is not prepared to say that he may not accept it, although 
he has not as yet accepted it. They hold almost identical opinions con- 
cerning the absence of direct Scriptural teaching on the subject, as the 
following extracts from Mr. Covell’s letters show : — 


“T did not consider the drift of the Bible to be against such a view as that 
of future probation, but maintained that the Bible does not touch that subject 
directly, expressed the belief that such passages as 2 Cor. v. 10, and Heb. 
ix. 27, had no direct bearing upon the question, cited the two passages in Peter, 
1 Peter iii. 18-20, and iv. 5,6, as favoring the idea of future probation, but 
based no positive argument upon them, and admitted that the revelation of 
Christ here referred to might have been limited to those of Noah’s time. . . . 
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The Bible has no explicit revelation on the question of a future probation for 
the heathen. The Bible I conceive to be a practical book, which does not con- 
cern itself with speculations. Ido not believe, however, that such a view is 
precluded by the Bible. The easy and natural inference from the two passages 
in Peter is that a future probation is possible. At best, the idea could not rise 
to the dignity of a doctrine, but could only be held as a probable inference.” 


He admitted that the opportunity of salvation might be made universal 
through the essential Christ, or through the presentation of the historical 
Christ, or in some other way. “I have no knowledge as to the method ; 
I have no doctrine at this point ; the only doctrine which I do hold bear- 
ing on the question is that the atonement is universal, that is, that every 
man will have an opportunity to receive its blessings.” He did not even 
say that he claimed liberty to hold the hypothesis of future probation, 
which he had not distinctly accepted, but only to hold “the same doc- 
trines and hypotheses that I now hold.” 





The “ Independent ” (received after the above was sent to the printers) 
says: “ Mr. Lay’s first statements on this subject were less full and satis- 
factory ; but a later statement, which he sent voluntarily, cleared up his 
position and showed that he does not hold this hypothesis of future proba- 
tion, and that he is not moving toward it in his thoughts. . . . In ap- 


pointing Mr. Lay . . . the Committee did nothing new or exceptional.” 

The “Independent” is cheered, as well as the “ Congregationalist,” 
and for precisely a contrary reason. 

It might help to an understanding of the significance of Mr. Lay’s 
appointment to know what was the statement from him which was “less 
full and satisfactory,” and what effect adherence to it would have had on 
the action of the Secretary and the Committee. We forbear comment, 
for the present, on the fresh glimpse the “ Independent’s ” account gives 
of the unethical and demoralizing policy in the examination of candi- 
dates which is now regnant in the administration of the Board. 





SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY IN THREE 
PARTS. 


Part II. Tue TREATMENT oF CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL 
CLASSES. 


Tue order of the advance of society in the treatment of crime and 
the criminal classes is indicated in the topics which follow in alternate 
numbers. See February number. 
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Toric 1. The Improvement in the Means of Justice. 
Toric 2. The Definition of Crime. 

Topic 3. Gradation in Punishment. 

Toric 4. The Reformation of the Criminal. 

Toric 5. The Prevention of Crime. 


References are given under each topic, and from authorities easily 
accessible in private and public libraries. 


Toric 1. Tue [wMpPrRovEMENT IN THE MEANS OF JUSTICE. 


REFERENCES. 


Ewald. Antiquities of Israel. 

Morgan. Ancient Civilization. 

Maine. Ancient Law. 

Hallam. Middle Ages. 

Stubbs. Constitutional History of England. 

Freeman. The Norman Conquest. 

Stephens. History of the Criminal Law of England. 

Owen Pike. A History of Crime in England. 

Palgrave. The Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth. 


Notes. 


1. The earliest conception of crime is that of personal wrong. It is 
injury to the individual, not to the state. Strictly speaking, there can be 
no such thing as crime till the state comes into existence. Injury done 
to an individual in an unorganized condition of society is a wrong, not a 
crime. Crime is offense against law. Hence the first means of justice 
are personal. ‘The method is that of private revenge, — a method which 
may be taken up and indorsed by the community, and gradually incor- 
porated into the structure of society. When thus acknowledged and ac- 
cepted as a method, it is to be carefully distinguished from any wild and 
lawless expression of it in the midst of a well-organized system of public 
justice. 

Private revenge is a system in itself of which society, such as it is in 
earlier stages, takes cognizance, and the mark of this recognition is the 
acknowledgment, usually the appointment, of an “avenger of blood,” as 
among the Israelites, from the next of kin to the person killed or dis- 
abled from securing personal satisfaction. It was the distinction of 
Israel in accepting this method of justice that special safeguards were 
established, as in the institution of cities of refuge, and in the denial of 
compensation in money for the life taken or injured. The method is 
crude, awkward, violent, and subject to much abuse, but it is natural. It 
is the method into which society easily relapses under any serious dis- 
turbance of the system of public justice. 

“ The avenger of blood is the redeemer, he is the next heir ; he inherits not 
merely the goods but the corresponding duties of the dying man. If, then, it 
is one of the first duties of a living man not to endure any wrong that has 
been put upon him and to avenge all insult, if, moreover, having been wrong- 
fully murdered, he is himself unable to discharge the duty, then the nearest 
of kin or his representative inherits, along with his other new duties, the 
vengeance of blood as the most sacred of them all, and the full burden of 
infamy rests on him should he not discharge this most burning obligation. 
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Accordingly, it was a further and natural consequence that the whole family 
of the murdered man took this duty upon themselves, and however long, or 
with whatever craft, the murderer might seek to baffle the avenger, this only 
called for more craft and persistence on the part of the latter. The investiga- 
tion whether a murder were intentional or not undoubtedly led very early to 
simple expiation for what was done without purpose ; but among many nations, 
even in the case of intentional murder, it became the custom to compound with 
blood-money for the life which was forfeited to this right of retaliation.” — 
Ewald, Antiquities of Israel, pp. 168, 169. 


2. With the organization of society into the state, the method entirely 
changes, taking the character of the organization effected. The ad- 
ministration of justice becomes a function of government, in some cases 
its chief function. And the quality of justice depends upon the quality ~ 
of the government.. The history of the administration of justice among 
the great governing races, of Rome in the Provinces, of England in 
the Colonies, shows in the clearest way the formal development of the 
idea of public justice. The tendency is for the administration to become 
more comprehensive and more exact in its workings, and more impartial 
in its results. The first important step taken is in giving permanency to 
the different agencies in the administration of justice, so that crime may 
be anticipated and restrained or punished. 


“The primitive history of criminal law divides itself therefore into four 
stages. Understanding that the conception of Crime, as distinguished from 
that of Wrong or Tort, and from that of Sin, involves the idea of injury to 
the state or collective community, we first find that the commonwealth, in 
literal conformity with the conception, itself interposed directly, and by isolated 
acts, to avenge itself on the author of the evil which it had suffered. This is 
the point from which we start ; each indictment is now a bill of pains and 
penalties, a special law naming the criminal and prescribing his punishment. 
A second step is accomplished when the multiplication of crimes compels the 
legislature to delegate its powers to particular Questiones or Commissions, each 
of which is deputed to investigate a particular accusation, and if it be proved. 
to punish the particular offender. Yet another movement is made when the 
legislature, instead of waiting for the alleged commission of a crime as the 
occasion of appointing a Questio, periodically nominates commissioners like 
the Questores Parricidii and the Duumviri Perduellionis, on the chance of cer- 
tain classes of crimes being committed, and in the expectation that they will be 
perpetrated. 

“The last stage is reached when the Questiones from being periodical or 
occasional become permanent Benches or Chambers— when the judges, in- 
stead of being named in the particular law nominating the Commission, are 
directed to be chosen through all future time in a particular way and from a 
particular class —and when certain acts are described in general language 
and declared to be crimes, to be visited, in the event of their perpetration, 
with specified penalties appropriated to each description.” — Maine, Ancient 
Law, pp. 372, 373. 


3. Before passing to the institution which is the basis of the system of 
modern justice, attention must be called to two methods which seem to 
us, judged by the standards of ancient or modern law, to be caricatures 
of justice — trial by ordeal, by water, fire or the sacrament, and trial 
by combat. Both methods show a kind of despair of being able to 
reach a judicial decision through the ordinary means of human justice. 
Each is in its way an appeal to God. Trial by ordeal partakes more of 
the religious idea in its superstitious forms, yet it was practically 
abolished by the church. Trial by combat arose in the Middle Age in 
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connection with feudalism and the ceremonies of chivalry, and is asso- 
ciated with the rise of duelling. See Hallam, Middle Ages, i. 237, 238 ; 
Owen Pike, History of Crime in England, i, 52-55, 204-208. 


4, The fundamental institution of modern justice in the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the jury system. Resemblances to this system appear elsewhere, 
so that various origins have been suggested, but the fact that it thrives 
in this race shows that its roots are there. The principles of liberty 
and equality which belong to the race demand that a man be tried by his 
peers. The custom among the Germanic tribes is given in the quotation 
from Stubbs, and the contrast between the English and French sys- 
tems of trial respectively by jury or judge, in the quotation from 
Stephens. The Anglo-Saxon institution of the jury system is partly 
Saxon and partly Norman in its origin. The old Saxon custom of com- 
purgation rested upon the testimony or judgment of one’s neighbors. 
Twelve or more neighbors of the accused swore that in fact, or accord- 
ing to their belief, he was innocent or guilty. The Norman custom of 
recognition involved the idea of an inquest, the taking of testimony, the 
search for evidence. Upon these two customs, the jury system of Eng- 
land was built, but it was not established in any tangible form till the 
reign of Henry II., 1166. See quotation from Green. 

The system has been greatly changed in some of its features, in one or 
two reversed, but its great intent was the same at the first as now — that 
a man should be tried by his peers, his neighbors rather than by the 
officials of the government, that he should have the appeal to fact through 
the summoning of witnesses, that he should have the right to challenge 
jurors, and that he should have the benefit of a doubt, through the rule 
requiring unanimity in the decision. 

The essential differences in the system are thus summed up by Whar- 
ton: “The old English juries were sworn witnesses of the fact, sum- 
moned to tell about it to the king, who in person or through his council 
entered judgment. Our present juries are sworn arbiters of questions 
submitted to them on the testimony of witnesses outside of their body. 
The old juries were committees to report on fact. Our present juries 
are tribunals to decide on facts reported to them by others. The old 
juries were not limited to number, and all cognizant of a transaction were 
summoned. The present jury is summoned by lot, and it is a cause of 
challenge if any juror has formed a settled opinion; that which was the 
absolute qualification of the old juror is the absolute disqualification of 
the new. The juror of the old time was responsible and could be sub- 
jected to penalties for a wrong decision. The juror of our time, though 
his action may be reviewed, and though he may be punished for con- 
tempt or disobedience or corruption, is irresponsible so far as the merits 
of his verdict are concerned.” 


“We have sketched, in an earlier stage of this work, the formation of the 
primitive German courts : they were tribunals of fully qualified members of 
the community, a selection, it might be, from a body of equally competent 
companions, able to declare the law or custom of the country, and to decide 
what, according to that custom, should be done in the particular case brought 
before them. They were not set to decide what was the truth of facts, but to 
determine what action was to be taken upon proofs given. The proof was 
itself furnished by these means, the oaths of the parties to the suit and their 
compurgators, the production of witnesses, and the use of the ordeal: the 
practice of trial by battle being a sort of ultimate expedient to obtain a prac- 
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tical decision, an expedient partly akin to the ordeal as a judgment of God, 
and partly based on the idea that where legal measures had failed recourse 
must be had to the primitive law of force, — the feud or right of private war, 
—only regulated as far as possible by law and regard for the saving of life. 
For each of these methods of proof there were minute rules and formalities, 
the infringement or neglect of which put the offender out of court. The com- 
plainant addressed his charge to the defendant in solemn traditional form ; 
the defendant replied to the complainant by an equally solemn verbal and 
logical contradiction. The compurgators swore, with joined hands and in one 
voice, to the purity and honesty of the oath of their principal. Where the 
oath was inconclusive, the parties brought their witnesses to declare such 
knowledge as their position as neighbors had given them; the court deter- 
mined the point to which the witnesses must swear, and they swore to that 
particular fact. They were not examined or made to testify all they knew : 
but swore to the fact on which the judges determined that evidence should be 
taken. If the witnesses also failed the ordeal was used. And where the de- 
feated party ventured to impugn the sentence thus obtained, he might chal- 
lenge the determination of the court by appealing the members of it to trial 
by combat. This practice, however common among some branches of the 
German stock, was by no means universal, and, as has been pointed out, was 
not practiced among the native English.’”’— Stubbs, Constitutional History of 
England, pp. 609, 610. 

“The fabric of our judicial legislation commences in 1166 with the Assize 
of Clarendon, the first object of which was to provide for the order of the 
realm by reviving the old English system of mutual security or frank pledge. 
No stranger might abide in any place save a borough, and only there for a 
single night, unless sureties were given for his good behaviour ; and the list of 
such strangers was to be submitted to the itinerant justices. In the provisions 
of this assize for the repression of crime we find the origin of trial by jury, so 
often attributed to earlier times. Twelve lawful men of each hundred, with 
four from each township, were sworn to present those who were known or re- 
puted as criminals within their district for trial by ordeal. The jurors were 
thus not merely witnesses, but sworn to act as judges also in determining the 
value of the charge, and it is this double character of Henry’s jurors that has 
descended to our ‘grand jury,’ who still remain charged with the duty of 
presenting criminals for trial after examination of the witnesses against them. 
Two later steps brought the jury to its modern condition. Under Edward the 
First, witnesses acquainted with the particular fact in question were added in 
each case to the general jury, and by the separation of these two classes of 
jurors at a later time the last became simply ‘ witnesses’ without any judicial 
power, while the first ceased to be witnesses at all and became our modern 
jurors, who are only judges of the testimony given. With this assize, too, a 
practice which had prevailed from the earliest English times, the practice of 
‘Compurgation,’ passed away. Under this system the accused could be ac- 
quitted of the charge by the voluntary oath of his neighbors and kinsmen ; but 
this was abolished by the Assize of Clarendon, and for the fifty years which 
followed it his trial, after the investigation of the grand jury, was found solely 
in the ordeal or ‘judgment of God,’ where innocence was proved by the 
power of holding hot iron in the hand, or by sinking when flung into the water, 
for swimming was a proof of guilt. It was the abolition of the whole system 
of ordeal by the Council of Lateran in 1216, which led the way to the estab- 
lishment of what is called a ‘petty jury for the final trial of prisoners.’ ” — 
Green, History of the English People, Book IL., chap. iii., pp. 167, 168. 

** First, then, as to the comparative justice to be expected of trials by jury 
and trials by a judge without jury. Trial by a judge without a jury may, I 
think, be made, practically speaking, completely just in almost every case. At 
all events, the securities which can be taken for justice in the case of a trial 
by a judge without a jury are infinitely greater than those which can be taken 
for trial by a judge and jury. 

‘1. The judge is one known man, holding a conspicuous position before the 
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public, and open to censure, and in extreme cases to punishment, if he does 
wrong. The jury are twelve unknown men. Whilst the trial is proceeding 
they form a group just large enough to destroy even the appearance of indi- 
vidual responsibility. When the trial is over they sink back into the crowd 
from whence they came, and cannot be distinguished from it. The most un- 
just verdict throws uo discredit on any person who joined in it, for as soon as 
it is pronounced he returns to obscurity. 

“2. Juries give no reasons, but judges do in some cases, and ought to be 
made to do so formally in all cases if juries were dispensed with. This in 
itself is a security of the highest value for the justice of a decision. An un- 
skilled person may no doubt give bad reasons for a sound conclusion, but it is 
nearly impossible for the most highly skilled person to give good reasons for 
a bad conclusion ; and the attempt to do so would imply a determination to be 
unjust, which would be most uncommon. 

“3. From the nature of the case there can be no appeal in cases of trial by 
jury though there may be a new trial. There can be an appeal where the trial 
is by a single judge. . . . . 

“4, Experience has proved that the decisions of single judges are usually 
recognized as just. . . . As to juries, experience no doubt has shown, and does 
continually show, that their verdicts also are just in the very great majority 
of instances, but I am bound to say I think that the exceptions are more 
numerous than in the ease of trials by judges without juries... . 

“There is another point of view from which trial by jury must be consid- 
ered, namely, its collateral advantages, and these, I think, are not only incon- 
testable in themselves, but are of such importance that 1 should be sorry to see 
any considerable change in the system, though I am alive to its defects. 
They are these : — 

“In the first place, though I do not think that trial by jury really is more 
just than trial by a judge without a jury would be, it is generally considered 
to be so, and not unnaturally. Though the judges are, and are known to be, 
independent of the executive government, it is naturally felt that their sym- 
pathies are likely to be on the side of authority. The public at large feel 
more sympathy with jurymen than they do with judges, and accept their ver- 
dicts with much less hesitation and distrust than they would feel towards 
judgments, however ably written or expressed. 

“Tn the next place, trial by jury interests large numbers of people in the 
administration of justice and makes them responsible for it. It is difficult to 
overestimate the importance of this. It gives a degree of power and of popu- 
larity to the administration of justice which can hardly be derived from any 
other source. 

‘‘ Lastly, though I am, as every judge must be, a prejudiced witness on the 
subject, I think that the position in which trial by jury places the judge is one 
in which such powers as he possesses can be most effectually used for the public 
service. It is hardly necessary to say that to judges in general the mainte- 
nance of trial by jury is of more importance than to any other members of 
the community. It saves judges from the responsibility — which to many men 
would appear intolerably heavy and painful — of deciding simply on their own 
opinion upon the guilt or innocence of the prisoner.” — Stephens, History of 
the Common Law of England, vol. i., chap. xv., pp. 568-573. 


5. The maintenance of justice as now organized depends chiefly upon 
the competence and purity of judges, and upon such modifications or 
safeguards of the jury system as will insure intelligent and incorrupt 
jurors. The points at which the jury system has been proved to be 
weak are, first, the easy avoidance of jury duty by the busiest but most 
responsible classes ; second, the requirement that a juror shall have no 
opinion on the matter to be judged, allowing if not necessitating a de- 
gree of ignorance incompatible with an intelligent verdict; third, the 
rule of unanimity, which allows the obstruction of justice through the 
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obstinacy or corruption of a single juror. A change, however, in this 
last rule is of doubtful advantage. 

The corruption which in special cases attends the working of the sys- 
tem, as exemplified in the riots in Cincinnati in 1884, cannot be met by 
any change in the system itself. The difficulty is deeper, and must be 
met by radical methods in the purification of society and the state. 

The present working of the jury system, and the need of revision at 
certain points, was made the subject of the opening address at the last 
Prison Congress, by President Hayes. 

William Jewett Tucker. 

ANDOVER. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


A History or Puitosopny, by J. E. ErRpMANN, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Halle. English translation, edited by N. S. Hoven, of 
the University of Minnesota. In three volumes. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1890. 


The philosophic public has had of late its interest aroused by the 
prospectus of a “ Library of Philosophy,” promising to cover the field of 
philosophy in a wholly adequate way. The promise is large and taking. 
It includes three series of volumes, one containing works upon the devel- 
opment of particular schools; the second, the history of theory in par- 
ticular departments ; the third, original and independent contributions. 


The names of the writers are an assurance that the execution will be as 
thorough and critical as the plan is comprehensive. They comprise, in 
the first series, such well-known authors as Professors Wallace, Seth, 
Sorley, and Watson ; in the second, Adamson, Bosanquet, and Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin; in the third, Edward Caird, and Ward (the author of the 
article upon Psychology in the Encyclopedia Britannica). When the 
series is completed, the English reader of philosophy will not cast such 
longing and envious eyes upon Germany as at present. 

The introductory and “ inaugural” volume of the series is the one 
before us. It was, we think, a happy thought to open the series with a 
general history of philosophy, one giving in a summary and yet compre- 
hensive and reasoned way an outlook over the entire field. Some writer 
of English might perhaps have been found who would have produced an 
original treatise as good as the one of Erdmann’s. But to have attempted 
it would have involved taking a great risk. Authors who are competent 
for such work are apt to fly at higher game. The combination of quali- 
ties necessary to produce a work of the scope and grade of Erdmann’s 
is rare. Industry, accuracy, and a fair degree of philosophic under- 
standing may give us a work like Ueberweg’s, but Erdmann’s history, 
while in no way superseding Ueberweg’s as a handbook for general 
use, yet occupies a different position. Erdmann wrote his book, not as a 
reference-book, to give in brief compass a digest of the writings of vari- 
ous authors, but as a genuine history of philosophy, tracing, in a genetic 
way, the development of thought in its treatment of philosophic prob- 
lems. Its purpose is to develop a philosophic intelligence rather than to 
furnish information. When we add that, to the successful execution of 
this intention, Erdmann unites a minute and exhaustive knowledge of 
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philosophic sources at first hand, equaled over the entire field of philos- 
ophy probably by no other one man (Teller, Benno, Erdmann, and others 
may excel in periods), we are in a condition to form some idea of the 
value of the book. ‘To the student who wishes, not simply a general idea 
of the course of philosophy, nor a summary of what this and that man 
has said, but a somewhat detailed knowledge of the evolution of thought 
and of what this and the other writer have contributed to it, Erdmann is 
indispensable ; there is no substitute. Were it not that the book has 
hitherto been shut up within the confines of a German style, often crabbed 
and almost always complex, I should feel myself guilty of impertinent 
condescension in even appearing to commend the book. ‘To those who 
know the history, it stands for itself in no more need of a word of praise 
than Ueberweg in his line, Kuno Fischer in his, or Teller in his. Com- 
parisons with the original German of portions of the text selected at 
random reveal, with one exception, a successful outcome of what must 
have been a difficult and often tedious task. The editor is to be congrat- 
ulated that he has reduced to such uniformity of style and rendering the 
work of the six different hands (two of them, by the way, besides the 
editor, Americans) from whom the translation proceeded. The exception 
to the successful result is to be found in the work of the translator of the 
portion “ Since Hegel.” This is probably, from a translator’s standpoint, 
the most difficult part of the whole history. It is the more to be regretted 
that it was not executed by a hand as competent as the other portions of 
the text found. It is a pity that Professor Hough did not exercise his 
editorial prerogatives more vigorously upon this part. Examination of 
pages 72-77 of volume iii. shows nine renderings either incorrect or 
decidedly unhappy. It is only fair to add that other selections showed 
nothing like this proportion of error. The editor’s own translations are, 
upon the whole, the most spirited and idiomatic of any. It is to be 
hoped that, the book will find its way rapidly, and that a second edition 
will soon be called for. 


John Dewey. 


MORALPHILOSOPHIE GEMEINVERSTANDLICH DARGESTELLT. Von GEORG VON 
GizyckI. 8vo, pp. 546. Leipzig: Wilhelm Friedrich. 1888. 

The Same. Translated and adapted by Stanton Cort, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 304. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1889. 


The same influence which elicited so many works on ethies in England 
has stimulated German thought into a like activity. Professor Gizycki 
betrays evidence that this influence has materially affected his views, 
which are indicated beforehand by the acknowledgment in the preface 
that he is chiefly indebted to Bain, Salter, Sidgwick, and Spencer for the 
ideas which he undertakes to exposit and defend. They are summarized 
in his discussions upon the criterion of morals, the worth of life, ethics 
and theology, and the relation of morals to nature. The criterion of 
conduct which he proposes is, as can be anticipated, utility or universal 
happiness. The position seems to be identical with the traditional doc- 
trine of his school, but it is interesting to remark that he insists upon a 
radical difference between universal happiness as an ethical norm, and 
the happiness of the greatest number. In this important distinction he 
wisely objects to Bentham’s form of stating the principle of ethies. He 
well points out that the happiness of the greatest number is not the moral 
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ideal of ethics. It may be all that moral effort ever actually attains, but 
it is not the ideal end toward which it strives. Hence the position that 
the norm of moral action is a universal one, an ideal that embraces the 
whole scope of humanity, is a great advance upon the politico-legislative 
notion of Bentham’s, which was good enough for its purpose, but wholly 
misleading and defective when proposed as the theoretic principle of 
morals. What we can attain is one thing, and what we should aim at is 
another. We do not often see this point made against Bentham and his 
followers, who fail to realize the difference between theoretical ethics 
and practical effort. 

The emphasis which Professor Gizycki lays upon “ utility,” “ happi- 
ness,” etc., is not to be criticised so much for any error that might be 
charged to setting up these notions as criteria or ends of conduct, as for 
the unconsciousness which their treatment betrays of the indefiniteness 
they possess, and have possessed ever since Plato discussed the idea of 
pleasure in the Philebus. It is strange that philosophers have not been 
more seriously impressed with the significance of this indefiniteness when 
oceupied with the ethical problem. The author would have taken a pro- 
founder view of his subject, if the difficulties implied in the use of plea- 
sure and happiness as the ends of moral action had been more distinctly 
recognized, and the position qualified by those considerations which com- 
mon sense no less than speculative ethics has always enforced in order to 
avoid the predominance of motives which cannot be left without restraint. 
Yet it is only just to the author to say that his general hedonistic or utili- 
tarian tendencies are somewhat counteracted by two important features 
of his theory as a whole. They are the universality of the utility which 
he proposes, and the high place which he assigns to the sense of duty in 
determining moral conduct. The age has passed by when we can appre- 
hend any serious practical evils from the recognition of utility as the main 
object of moral action, because nobody questions its right to considera- 
tion, and because in the process of development it has become somewhat 
elevated and spiritualized in its conception: but it is nevertheless due to 
the purer form of moral theory to see that the historical associations of 
hedonism do not continue the antithesis they once presented to views 
which have an important and honorable place in human progress. These 
views have found it necessary to elevate the sense of duty and to qualify 
it for acting as a check upon impulses which require direction and con- 
trol. Any system of ethics which subordinates this principle is defective 
to the extent of not being ethics at all. Not that conduct under the 
direction of the desires must always be wrong, but that the only charac- 
teristic which can make it rationally moral is the sense of duty, be the 
object of action self-satisfaction or self-sacrifice. What the author says 
upon the topic is in the main sympathetic, and supplements the other side 
of his theory in a way which testifies very distinctly to the immortal in- 
fluence of Kant, although it is evident that he demurs to the rigidly 
formal character of Kantian ethics. 

But the most interesting feature of the work is the author’s uncompro- 
mising assault upon pessimism, which is doubly interesting from the fact 
that his own case is comparable to that of Hartmann. Professor Gizycki 
has been a sufferer himself. But misfortune has not jaundiced his in- 
tellectual vision or distorted his estimation of facts. He clearly indicates 
with Paulsen that pessimism is a mood, not a philosophy, and so correctly 
assigns as its most frequent cause the excessive claims which many of its 
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advocates make upon life, and the absence in them of a proper love for 
humanity. The terrible amount of evil and pain in existence is not 
ignored, nor their significance minimized. But at the same time the 
pessimist is not allowed to disregard the existence of factors which his 
theory either systematically depreciates or wholly denies. His argument 
is a huge ignoratio elenchi. He assumes the truth of pessimism upon 
the strength of his objections to optimism. The most crushing blow 
which can be dealt against it is illustrated in the author’s brief reply to 
the Coryphzus of that theory: “If Schopenhauer does not set up as a 
moral imperative: ‘ Help nobody, but injure all as much as you can!’ 
but exactly the opposite: ‘Injure nobody, but help all as much as you 
can!’ this only shows that his intuitive moral consciousness was stronger 
than his craving for logical consistency, or his belief in his own doc- 
trine.” Hence pessimism, so far from being a scientifically produced 
theory, is correctly regarded as a reaction from the optimism of the pre- 
vious century, and contradicts its injunction to universal suicide by exalt- 
ing the qualities of pity and sympathy. But Professor Gizycki does not 
remark that the pessimism of his country and age is a recoil from the 
idealism which was not only the inspiration of German philosophy, but 
also the natural characteristic of the race that had given birth to that 
philosophy. This explanation of its origin would have been an adequate 
corrective of the tendencies involved in pessimism, because all reactions 
are as one-sided as the spirit from which they revolt. 

The two most remarkable defects of the author’s work are his treat- 
ment of the relation between ethics and theology, and the relation of 
morals to nature. We will not quarrel with a man who wishes to keep 
ethics and theology distinct. But it is one thing to do this, and quite 
another to imply from this independence that theology is absurd. We 
can appreciate two positions in this matter; the first, that the two sub- 
jects are independent of each other; and the second, that theology is 
conditioned by ethics. The latter is the position of Martineau. But it 
is just as possible to be bigoted in opposing as in defending theology, a 
fact which seems not to have suggested itself to Professor Gizycki. The- 
ology and religion appear to him to be the same, and he assumes them 
both to be a body of dogmas. He has no conception of his duty to look 
at religion as a fact, or to speak and think of it as a spiritual phenomenon 
entitled to the same consideration which Greek and modern speculations 
receive. He treats it as an obstacle to ethics, forgetful of the fact that 
the historical method must always give religion at least a relative justi- 
fication. But the worst incident is that he is obliged to misconceive, and 
to some extent to misrepresent, theology in order to make out a case 
in his own favor. This is done by looking at the subject in a purely 
scholastic manner, thus committing precisely the same error chargeable 
to the period when theology dominated the world’s thought, instead of 
endeavoring to realize in his own consciousness those conceptions and ex- 
periences which are always an apology for the theological phase of think- 
ing. It may be granted that many indiscreet thinkers have founded 
ethics upon authority, or held the theory that moral principles originate 
in the arbitrary fiat of the divine will, but it is not just to insinuate either 
that this was the universal opinion of the theological period, or that it is 
the general view of the religious mind to-day. The fact is that no re- 
spectable theologian holds the views imputed to the school: certainly not 
in the caricatured form presented by Professor Gizycki. Nor has any 
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responsible thinker of the highest order founded ethics upon the doctrine 
of immortality, as the author would have us believe ; at least not in the 
sense insinuated. It is true that much error has existed in regard to the 
relation between the two, but a writer ignores the facts of history and of 
experience when he omits to notice the self-sacrifice, love, hope, and faith 
that have dominated Christian character and conduct without any refer- 
ence to immortality, except perhaps that such a belief was the conse- 
quence, not the cause, of moral conceptions and behavior. Those do not 
analyze human nature correctly who suppose that the belief is always 
and consciously the starting point of Christian morals. But not to insist 
upon this form of criticism, because there is truth on both sides of the 
question, the offense committed by Professor Gizycki is that of stealing 
the fundamental elements of Christianity and refusing to acknowledge 
their ownership. He can look upon religion and theology only as a logi- 
cian dealing with abstract conceptions. ‘The truth would require him to 
regard the concrete facts, and at least to recognize, as Ziegler, although 
a rationalist, so finely does, that Christian ethics, besides being a theory 
of a scholastic character, has also embodied in a much more eftective way 
than present theories are likely to do, the very elements which Protessor 
Gizycki sets up as constituting the moral consciousness. When men can 
study the development of Christianity and its ethics in the same spirit in 
which they study other systems of thought ; namely, without the constant 
insinuation that they are excrescences on the history of human nature, 
they can do the subject justice, as happily the time is coming for this, 
and is already present with minds that are not the slaves of narrow 
thinking and purely formal logic. 

But Professor Gizycki’s criticism of the theological standpoint is under- 
taken expressly for the purpose of accepting and defending the alterna- 
tive of a life representing the “ moral independence of man.” ‘The 
Platonic doctrine of a “ world plan ” and the Stoic view of “a life accord- 
ing to nature”’ are briefly reviewed and condemned. What is more in- 
teresting is that the author is. keen enough to observe that “ the laws of 
nature,” as formulated by evolutionists, afford no basis whatever for 
morals, and so he is not guilty of a very common error which supposes 
that there is no alternative between “nature” and religion for ethics. 
There is a great gain to ethical speculation in the refusal to recognize the 
elaim of evolution to reconstruct morals upon its principles. But this 
redeeming feature would have been more weighty had the author’s criti- 
cism of the religious mind been more judicious and fair, and his recon 
struction of ethics upon a moral imperative in the consciousness of man 
more complete. A book is defective that devotes a hundred and sixty 
pages to the destructive criticism of theological morals, and only five or 
six pages to the principle which is designed to supplant them; and par- 
ticularly faulty when the inference is indicated that there is nothing in 
common between them. But had the author taken the trouble to study 
Christianity as a scholar, instead of comparing its faults with the merits 
of science, he would have seen more to admire in the agency which has 
preserved to the world, perhaps created, that lofty sentiment of duty and 
sacrifice which the Greek mind never realized, and which he himself 
owes to the very system he abuses. 


J. H. Hyslop. 
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Tue Extinction or Eviz. Three Theological Essays. By Rev. E. Pera- 
VEL, D. D., Free Lecturer of the University of Geneva, Switzerland. Trans- 
lated, with an Introductory Chapter, by Rev. CHartes H. OurpHant. The 
Preface by Rev. Epwarp Wuire. Pp. 184. Boston: Charles H. Wood- 
man. 1889. 

The title of this book indicates the negative side of the doctrine of 
Conditional Immortality. Those who fail to attain the life which is in 
Christ cease to exist as conscious persons. The universe is thus freed 
from the presence of evil, and the chief problem of theodicy is solved. 
There are two principal motives to the belief that immortal existence is 
conditioned on character: one, aversion to the thought that any persons 
suffer endlessly for their sins; the other, relief from the thought that evil 
and pain continue forever in God’s universe. A theory which is defended 
for such reasons is entitled to the most candid consideration and the most 
sympathetic criticism. 

To say that a new book on conditional immortality offers no new argu- 
ments is only what has to be said of nearly all books on the doctrines of 
religion. But the old arguments may be so grouped and illustrated as to 
give a new point of view and gain a rehearing; and this is all that is 
claimed for this translation of Dr. Petavel’s discussion. These argu- 
ments are, denial of the natural immortality of the soul, interpretation of 
the predictions of the Bible concerning the fate of the wicked, and the 
analogies of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest in 
physical nature. The last of these arguments has most to do with the 
revival of the doctrine. All these arguments, however, although they 
have some force, are open to objections so serious that one hesitates to 
accept them for all they claim to establish. When it is maintained that 
the soul, by reason of moral failure, may cease to exist, the possibility 
must of course be admitted, for that which has a beginning may have an 
end ; but on any except a purely materialistic theory of personality, there 
is only one conceivable way by which it may become non-existent, and 
that is by a destructive act of God, a positive act corresponding, in a 
sense, to the equally mysterious act of the creation of personality. But 
this method of extinction is not accepted by the writer of this book and 
those who agree with him; it is, in fact, so objectionable to them that 
they decline to be characterized as believers in “ annihilation,” and insist 
on the use of the designation, “conditional immortality.” Sin, they say, 
reduces the powers of the soul, which gradually disorganizes or decays 
as it is more and more separated from God by sin, until after death or 
after the judgment it finally ceases to be. Sin is moral disease, and dis- 
ease if not arrested terminates in death, and death is non-existence. But 
we have to ask, what becomes of the rational soul, what is it converted into, 
what receives this disorganizing personality ? The rational spirit, capable 
of distinguishing itself from the natural world as a different order of 
being, capable of combining phenomena under the laws which bind them 
together, and capable of knowing God, is a mental and spiritual reality, 
and cannot be resolved into a part of the physical order. Certainly those 
who believe in God and a human personality, and in the soul’s survival 
of death, cannot believe that the spirit of man is transformed into some 
other kind of force in the material world. Is, then, this rational entity 
absorbed into the universal reason, into the absolute spirit? But, if the 
universal reason is thought of as unconscious, as a blind intelligence, there 
is no such thing; it is only a mode of the universe, reaching its highest 
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point in man. And if the universal reason is the personal God, in whom 
these writers believe, it is impossible that as a personality he can absorb 
other personalities into himself, especially personalities which have be- 
come incorrigibly sinful. If any force of nature ceases to act, it is only 
in appearance, for none of its energy is lost. What changes is the 
form. It is indeed inconceivable that there is any loss of force. Yet 
the highest force of all is believed to disappear, leaving not a trace be- 
hind. The analogies of nature should be applied in any event with the 
utmost caution to the human spirit, and those very analogies are de- 
cisive against the extinction of anything whatever. The transformation 
of personality into something else is inconceivable. Its non-existence can 
occur only by a destructive act on God’s part, an act of annihilation. The 
translator quotes with entire approval a statement of Dr. Hedge’s in which, 
having set forth the gradual deterioration of the soul which sins, he says 
that at last “the soul, as a moral agent and a conscious individuality, is 
extinct ; as a monad it still survives. No longer a person but a thing, its 
condition thenceforth is not a question of psychology but of ontology.” I 
am utterly at a loss to understand what happens when a soul becomes an 
unconscious monad, when a person becomes a thing, when a rational 
spirit loses its psychology but retains its ontology. A theory of the ex- 
tinction of personality, especially if it survives the dissolution of the 
body, raises so many difficulties as soon as it is questioned, that some- 
thing better than the analogy of nature is needed to establish it. The 
fact that the Bible does not explicitly assert natural immortality does not 
prove the opposite, and does not weaken the implications of its constant 
teaching that all men are the children of God, and constitute a spiritual 
order of beings in his material universe. 

Only the unmistakable declarations of Scripture that God in the exer- 
cise of his omnipotence does literally destroy the wicked could afford 
sufficient reason to a Christian for believing the doctrine of annihilation. 
Correct opinions concerning the fate of the wicked must be determined, 
not by a doubtful psychology, but by the teaching of the Bible as ascer- 
tained by a proper exegesis. 

Reliance is placed by the author on the Scriptural expressions “ death,” 
“destruction,” “fire,” “lost,” and the like, for support of the opinion 
that the wicked at last cease to exist. But these words are used in many 
cases to indicate the state of beings which have not ceased to exist. The 
piece of silver, the sheep gone astray, and the prodigal son were lost, 
and the word used is the very word elsewhere translated “destroy ” and 
“perish.” It is applied to the “lost” sheep of the house of Israel, who 
not only exist, but are to be saved. The usage of classic Greek could be 
cited to the same effect. The meaning of the word ddAAuu, translated 
“destroy,” “perish,” “lost,” signifies utter and hopeless ruin, but not 
uniformly nor generally cessation of existence. The word “death” is 
used to signify a condition past recovery, and is applied to those who 
were dead in trespasses and sins, that is, those who but for the gospel 
would be incapable of renewal. Jesus applied the word only twice to 
the results of sin, once in referring to those who, through believing on 
Him, have passed from death unto life, and therefore in the state of death 
were still in existence, and again in referring to those who through keep- 
ing his word should not see death forever. ‘The word is employed in the 
epistles of Paul and John to indicate the absence of spiritual life, and to 
designate those who are alive and vigorous but in a state of deadness to 
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that which is holy, as the believer is dead unto sin — that is, impervious 
to it, out of sympathy with it. There is no intimation that sinners will 
be any more dead by and by than they are now. 

The word “fire” signifies the completeness, the irrevocableness of 
punishment rather than the extinction of being; and it is, especially by 
Christ, so often declared to be eternal and unquenchable that the im- 
pression is that the punishment continues, not merely that the instrument 
of punishment continues. Moreover, as believers in annihilation suppose 
that sinners are destroyed by inner forces or discords, by the inevitable 
consumption of moral life from within, and not by any external agency, 
the fire must be an inner fire, a fever of the soul, and cannot be called 
eternal or unquenchable if the sinner after a time is utterly destroyed. 
Other passages of Scripture so distinctly emphasize the eternity of pun- 
ishment, and so closely associate it with the eternal blessedness of the 
righteous, that they prevent a literal interpretation of those passages 
which describe punishment as “ death ” and “ destruction.” 

This book is unsatisfactory in its explanation of statements concern- 
ing the endlessness of punishment. It also fails to explain the pres- 
ence of aii souls at the final judgment, which comes only at the close of 
the dispensation of the gospel, for annihilation is supposed to occur in 
some cases with the death of the body, in others at various points, near 
or remote, after death. 

The author is emphatic in his rejection of the theory of the ultimate 
restoration of all men to holiness, a theory contradicted by the Serip- 
tural representations of death and destruction, which, however inter- 
preted, signify utter and hopeless ruin. 

The alternative, on Scriptural grounds, is between the endless punish- 
ment and the annihilation of the incorrigibly wicked. The former is 
more consistent with the entire teaching of the New Testament than the 
latter. Both theories agree that the doom of the wicked is hopeless ruin, 
and that the ultimate blessedness of all men is not taught in the Bible. 
Which theory furnishes the stronger motive to repentance cannot be de- 
termined. It must be admitted that, probably with intention, the warn- 
ings of Jesus leave the fate of the wicked involved in a degree of mystery 
as to its actual conditions, and are emphatic chiefly as to the finality of 
the judgment and the inexpressible sadness of the fate of the lost. 

George Harris. 


THe Becinnincs or Eruics. By Rev. Carrotzt Cuter, D. D., formerly 
President of Western Reserve College. New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son. 1889. Pp. xiv, 324. 


The characteristics of this manual are adequateness, moderateness, 
distinctness, and healthiness. The author stands on the level of the 
Christian intuitions, and views the field of duty from that. He assumes 
the freedom of the will as a postulate resting in the general conscious- 
ness of mankind, without thinking it necessary to argue it, or to consider 
minutely how much may be retrenched from it without overthrowing 
Moral Science. He assumes the reality of the Soul, in the sense of the 
distinct personal being, capable of surviving the initial and grosser ap- 
paratus of its activities, as a conquest which, once secured by developed 
thought, has no need to be thrown again into a caldron of tentative inde- 
termination. He regards both obligation and duty as essentially intuitive 
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and unanalyzable. Religion and ethics he regards as distinct, but essen- 
tially interfused and incapable of completion and perfect intelligibility 
without each other. Under each branch of duty, or description of those 
appetencies of the being which determine its various forms, the author 
gives succinct but clear accounts of all the principal theories that have 
been held respecting them. He treats the evolutionist theories of ethics 
cordially, as supplying much valuable material, though incapable of ex- 
plaining either the nature or origin of ethics truly so called. He shows 
atheism to be incapable of explaining morality, but does not make the 
sense of obligation to rest on the present perception of its ultimate 
ground, and necessary objective correlative. He rightly denies that the 
uniformity of statistics of crime contradicts freedom of will. It merely 
shows that, compared with the great whole, each one’s possibilities of 
choice and moral variation are small. The exact opposition of two ulti- 
mate choices which is possible can, under a given social pressure, only 
manifest itself within a limited range of acts. 

The theory of the nature of virtue the author regards as including 
too many factors to be exhausted in any one statement. ‘ The realiza- 
tion of the end of our being in all its manifold relations” is as specific 
as he conceives it possible to make it. 

Dr. Cutler remarks that at present the pendulum of thought is at that 
extreme of its era where “many are laboring to establish a morality 
‘based exclusively on indubitable facts of natural knowledge ;’ that is, 
on the facts of life viewed in the shallowest manner and the most super- 
ficial relations, — a morality without God and independent of religion; 
and we are even hearing of a morality without obligation and without 
sanction.” But he welcomes all ethical attempts. ‘They show the uni- 
versality of the ethical feeling, and contribute their share to the science, 
though only in God and Eternity does this find final explanation, justifi- 
cation, and rectification. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 





Tre Kings or IsRAEL AND JuDAH. By Grorae Raw tiyson, M.A., Cam- 
den Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. 12mo, 
pp- xii, 238. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1889. 


To be without a bias in writing history is neither possible nor desira- 
ble. The reader can complain only when the bias is unworthy or uncon- 
fessed. Professor Rawlinson makes it clear that his bias is for the 
chronicler and against Ewald as an original souree of his little volume, 
“The Kings of Israel and Judah.” 

At the same time the author draws much and well from Ewald, and 
more from Ewald’s admirer, Dean Stanley. The antidote to possible 
poison is in the form of running criticism. So far as I have observed, 
this criticism is sane and helpful. Dogmatism is no more to be accepted 
in the biographer than in the theologian. There is no historical ground 
for Jeroboam’s overt rebellion against Solomon prior to his flight into 
Egypt. It is well that Ewald’s assumption to the contrary should be 
exposed. 

Modern scholars differ respecting the origin of the calf worship in the 
Northern Kingdom. Was it the old bull worship of the Judges restored 
and nationalized? Was it the cult of the Asiatic ox-headed God famil- 


iar to Israel through the Canaanites? Each view has its champions. 
VOL, XIII, — NO. 76. 
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Professor Rawlinson traces the new departure to Egypt. Jeroboam’s 
Egyptian sojourn determined it. Bulls were worshiped as incarnations 
of Deity both at Memphis and Heliopolis; and as at the time of the 
Exodus the bull form presented itself most obviously to Aaron when a 
visible God was wanted, so now to Jeroboam there recurred the same 
idea. Jeroboam even openly connected the two occasions by his address 
(1 Kings xii. 28): “ Behold thy Gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt.” This is one of several instances where the 
author’s familiarity with Egyptian studies leads him to the right stand- 
point, and enriches his handbook. 

We are glad to see, also, a free use of the Assyrian Eponym Canon. 
The chronological worth of this dated list of officials on the Tigris is 
just beginning to be recognized. As the discovery of his illustrious 
brother, Sir Henry Rawlinson, it is peculiarly in place in the footnotes 
of the author’s chapter on Hezekiah. Without question, King Hezekiah 
was the man the author paints. Was King Sennacherib? I think not. 
He bore the same relation to Sargon that Cambyses bore to Cyrus. The 
reckless revenger of the Inscriptions was anything but “a worthy suc- 
cessor of his father.” 

That the royal sketches should be of unequal merit was inevitable. 
Jeroboam and Jehu are easily first. The chapter on Ahab is lucid, 
lively, and philosophical, commending itself to the reader by a most in- 
teresting account of the Phenician religion. As one nears the end, 
signs of haste and perfunctoriness appear. If Josiah were to be named, 
the occasion of his reformation should be emphasized. But the Deuter- 
onomic law, on whose discovery by Hilkiah modern criticism lays crucial 
stress, is entirely in the background. Such an omission is without excuse. 

The aim of the “ Men of the Bible ” series is reality. In this book it 
has hardly been reached. Contact with the prophetical Scriptures has 
been mechanical rather than chemical. Concerning Professor Rawlin- 
son’s competency to treat his theme there can be no dispute. Actually, 
the threescore and nine sovereigns defile past the reader wrapped in an 
arid style, or reflected in a superficial analysis. They do not live as 
they might and should under the hand of the author of the “‘ Five Great 
Monarchies.” The book is not to be named beside Driver’s “ Isaiah” 
and Farrar’s “ Solomon.” 


John Phelps Taylor. 


Novum TESTAMENTUM GRAECE, ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit, ap- 
paratum criticum apposuit, CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF. Editio octava 
critica maior. Volumen III. PRoLEGOMENA : scripsit Casparus Renatus 
Gregory, additis curis tEzrae Abbot. Pars Altera. Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs, 1890. 


It will gratify Biblical students to learn that the above Second Part of 
the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s “ eighth larger critical edition ” of the 
Greek Testament was published at Leipzig at the close of January. The 
First Part appeared, it will be remembered, nearly five years ago (see 
“ Andover Review ” for June, 1884, p. 676 f.) ; and, after giving a sketch 
of the life and labors of Professor Tischendorf, was occupied with an ac- 
count of the several classes of critical helps and the correct method of 
using them, the orthographical and grammatical peculiarities of the an- 
cient texts, the sequence of the New Testament books, and their various 
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subdivisions ancient and modern, an account of the printed text from the 
Complutensian edition to that of Westcott and Hort, and in its closing 
pages (pp. 337-440) with a detailed description of the several extant 
manuscripts written in uncial characters. 

The former volume, accordingly, left the interest of Biblical specialists 
at its height. With this new Part that interest will suffer no abatement. 
The first ten pages are given to supplementary information respecting 
the uncials in which fragments from the Archduke Rainer’s Egyptian 
treasures find mention, as well as the phototypic reproduction of the 
Vatican manuscript now in progress; and then the remaining 350 pages 
are occupied with the cursive manuscripts and the lectionaries. For 
trustworthy information about both these classes of documents students 
have long been impatiently waiting. What they now receive will gratify 
and surprise them, as the mere mention of the members catalogued is 
enough to show. The roll of manuscripts of the four Gospels Dr. Greg- 
ory has swelled to 1273, of the Acts and Catholic Epistles to 416, of the 
Pauline Epistles to 480, of the Apocalypse to 183, an aggregate of 2352 
numbers. Of the lectionaries he has enrolled ‘ Gospels ” 936, “ Apos- 
toli” 265, in all 1201; thus making a grand total of 3553 numbers. 

From this total, however, must be deducted those documents in the 
current lists which have secured a place there by some mistake (such as 
those occupied with patristic rather than Biblical matter) ; those contain- 
ing, at the most, only a few verses of the New Testament; those which, 
after appropriating different numerals, turn out to be only dislocated 
parts of one and the same original volume ; those inadvertently counted 
and numbered more than once; and others which were formerly known 
but have now disappeared from view. Yet after all the required deduc- 
tions have been made, the total foots up to 2800, and Professor Gregory 
intimates his ability to add at least 200 more. 

The gain thus accruing to our critical resources may be appreciated 
by recalling the fact that by far the fullest enumeration of the cursive 
manuscripts previously given, viz., that in Dr. Serivener’s “ Plain Intro- 
duction,” ete., 3d ed. 1883, p. xxx. (ef. the “ Critical Appendix to the 
“Andover Review, Vol. III.” p. 5), makes the aggregate, everything 
reckoned in, fall short of 2000. Nor does Professor Gregory merely 
swell the list; he sifts it as well. Once and again (see, for example, 
pp. 758, 774, he declines to count whole groups of manuscripts prob- 
ably containing New Testament material until they can be more thor- 
oughly examined. More than half of the whole number registered he 
has personally inspected, and he gives an account of them which for 
definiteness and accuracy far surpasses any previously existing. The 
narrow limits to which the proportions of the volume confined him im- 
posed the severest condensation ; but by employing abundant abbrevia- 
tions he has recorded the designation, locality, age, size, material, con- 
tents, peculiarities, history, of each document in surprisingly little space, 
besides references to collations and facsimiles, if existing, to the descrip- 
tions by previous critics, ete. Even a glance at the record impresses 
one with the amount of research and learning which has entered into it. 
A curious catalogue of particulars interesting to students of patristics, 
archeology, history, geography, natural phenomena even, might be 
gleaned from its pages. To the Biblical student it brings an embarrass- 
ing accession of riches. Dr. Gregory is himself forced to repeat the 
words with which Dr. Scrivener closes a list now superseded, but of 
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which in its day he was justly proud: “ The harvest is plenteous but the 
laborers are few.” The work of the reapers, however, has been greatly 
facilitated by the first-hand descriptions and judgments which Dr. Greg- 
ory has frequently given. It is to be hoped that scores of those who, 
from time to time, may run their eyes along the pages and see against 
one manuscript and another the remark, “deserves to be collated,” ‘‘ con- 
tains noteworthy readings,” and the like, will eagerly enter upon the 
researches thus suggested. For the result can hardly fail to make valu- 
able additions to our critical evidences. Indeed, manuscripts wholly 
without distinction in the list may prove on examination to be of excep- 
tional worth, like No. 892 of the four Gospels, the collation of which by 
Professor Harris (to appear in the next issue of the “ Journal of Biblical 
Literature ”) shows its text to be remarkably akin to that of the oldest 
authorities. In short, the work of discovering and registering having 
now been performed with reasonable completeness, it remains to ascer- 
tain by thorough examination the real worth of our treasures. 

Professor Gregory retains on his title-page the name of the late Dr. 
Abbot, although the latter’s participation in this part of the work can 
hardly have gone beyond sundry memoranda and suggestions. The re- 
tention is nevertheless alike just and commendable. For Dr. Abbot was 
mainly instrumental in securing the fund which has enabled Dr. Gregory 
to examine for himself almost every manuscript in Great Britain, and 
the majority of the accessible treasures of the sort in Germany, France, 
Italy, Greece, and European Turkey. The result not only does credit 
to the enterprise, persistency, and scholarship of the author, but is a 
monument to the wise liberality of far-sighted friends of Biblical re- 
search of which every American may be proud, and one which will in- 
sure, it is to be hoped, like liberality towards similar undertakings in 
time to come. 

The Third (and final) Part of his work Professor Gregory is sanguine 
enough to encourage us to expect within the year. 

J. H. Thayer. 


CaAmRrIDGE, Mass. 


H AIAOKAINH HKH. Novum ‘TESTAMENTUM, CUM PARALLELIS 8. SCRIP- 
TURAE LOCIS, VETERE CAPITULORUM NOTATIONE, CANONIBUS EvSEBII. 
ACCEDUNT TRES APPENDICES. Oxonii, e typographeo Clarendoniano. 
M DCCC LXXXIX. 


It is gratifying to the Biblical student that amid the elegant reproduc- 
tions in these days, at a moderate price, of the various masterpieces of 
literature, ancient and modern, the Christian Scriptures are not over- 
looked. Besides the more expensive editions of the Greek Testament 
suited to the scholar’s study, we have received within a few years the 
neat “school edition,” so called, of Westcott and Hort (1885), Dr. Seriv- 
ener’s renovated edition (1887), the editio stereotypa minor, or pocket 
edition, of Tischendorf’s text by Gebhardt (1887), and others; to which 
the Clarendon Press has now added a reproduction, under the title given 
above, of the exquisitely printed edition prepared by Bishop Lloyd sixty 
years ago. 

In typography and size the volume closely resembles its prototype ; but 
the page is slightly wider, and delicately ruled; this permits the mar- 
ginal references to be a little more openly printed, while the whole num- 
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ber of pages in the body of the book is fewer than before by forty-three. 
In its present form, bound in limp morocco with gilt edges, the volume 
may well become — to borrow the figure of a quaint divine — the pocket- 
pistol of every captain in the church militant. Certainly, its accurate 
spacing, even press-work, thin yet firm and opaque paper, make it a joy 
to the eyes of every lover of good books, and may well abridge the sleep 
of American paper-makers and printers. 

The text of the Lloyd’s Testament of 1828 was that of Mill, though 
not quite identical with it, as Reuss has pointed out, and as is rec- 
ognized in the new edition by the change of the “idem profecto” of the 
former Preface into idem fere. The text of this reprint, as we are told 
in the Prefatory Note, has been conformed to Stephens’s edition of 1550. 
This statement, however, holds true only in the general ; for not only has 
the liberty been taken of substituting the smooth breathing for the rough 
over avrds, even in cases where the edition of 1828 followed Stephens in 
retaining it (for example, Rev. vii. 14 dis), but parentheses and other 
changes in the punctuation have been occasionally introduced, as well 
where they may be regarded perhaps merely as an aid to the reader (for 
example, John vii. 22; Rom. vii. 1, — why, then, not retain that of 1828 
chap. ii. ?), as even where they materially affect the interpretation (for 
example, 1 Thess. i. 4; Gal. ii. 20). 

The reproduction at this day of an antiquated recension is defended on 
the ground of the remnant of disagreement respecting the primitive text 
which still lingers even among experts. But the book brings with it its 
own ample apology in the shape of three admirable Appendices, of 199 
pages in all, edited by Professor Sanday. The First Appendix contains 
a collation of the text of Westcott and Hort with that of Stephens ; 
the Second gives in their order the more noteworthy variants affecting 
the sense, together with a summary of the authorities on both sides in each 
case; the Third, a selection of readings from the less accessible Oriental 
versions. The collation in the First Appendix gives evidence of having 
been made with care (even to the recording of a misprint — évros for 
év7os, Matt. xxiii. 26 — to be found in the earlier issues only of the mar- 
velously accurate editions of Westcott and Hort); yet in some partic- 
ulars it may perplex, not to say mislead, a student. He will wonder, for 
instance, why in the first list given on p. 2, such words as xaxonfia, 
kaxorafia (yet see on Jas. v. 10), payia, tpaypyatia, are not included ; 
why in the fourth list cidéa (yet see on Matt. xxviii. 3), érapyeia (yet see 
on Acts xxiii. 34), eri oea, TavoLKel, paBBet (cf. Matt. xxiii. 8), tpamelei- 
79s, find no mention ; why —to select one more illustration at random 
— it is stated on p. 3 that Westcott and Hort uniformly write “Iwdvys, 
when exceptions are found in Acts iv. 6; xiii. 5; Rev. xxii. 8, and are 
noted by the collator himself at the first-named passage and the last. 
The fact, further, that significant diversity of punctuation is recorded, 
for instance, at Acts xviii. 6; Rom. ii. 27; xi. 12; Heb. i. 8, might lead 
the user to expect a record of Westcott and Hort’s omission of the comma 
after dAnOvdv, John i. 9, and before dr, Rom. viii. 20, their variant 
pointing in Mark i. 1-4; Rom. xi. 24, ete. But evidently such niceties 
must be held to lie beyond the scope of the collation. 

The Second Appendix, from the master-hand of Professor Sanday 
himself, is evidently prepared with the amplest resources and extreme 
care. The patristic testimonies have been re-verified in the best editions, 
and even the recently discovered work of Priscillian is recognized (at 
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1 John v. 7, 8), and Weihrich’s edition (1887) of the “Speculum ;” the 
readings from the Vulgate have passed under the eye of Bishop Words- 
worth (the first fascicle of whose critical edition has recently gladdened 
New Testament students) ; those from the Peshitto have been revised by 
Mr. G. H. Gwilliam (who is now engaged in editing the Gospels in that 
version with the aid of more than a score of MSS.) ; and finally, a very 
welcome digest of readings from the Memphitic, Armenian, and Ethiopic 
versions is contributed by Messrs. A. C. Headlam and D. S. Margoliouth. 

These Appendices have their own independent paging, which encour- 
ages the hope that they may soon be published apart from the present 
Greek text. In a separate volume they will furnish a very convenient 
eritical vade-meeum. 


J. H. Thayer. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


HanpD-COMMENTAR ZUM NEUEN TESTAMENT. Bearbeitet von Proressor Dr. 
H. J. HottzMann in Strassburg, Geh. Kirchenrath Professor Dr. R. A. 
Lipsius in Jena, Lic. P. W. Schmiedel in Jena, Prediger Lic. H. v. Soden 
in Berlin. Erster Band, Die Synoptiker. — Die Apostelgeschichte. Bear- 
beitet von Holtzmann. Erste bis dritte Abtheilung : Synoptiker. 


The authors of this succinet commentary on the New Testament repre- 
sent the school of German criticism whose opinions diverge most widely 
from evangelical standards. Professor Holtzmann of Strassburg, the 
most distinguished of them, fitly begins the series by a volume treating 
of the first three Gospels and the Acts. This is published as German 
books often are, in parts. That before us (making three sections of 
volume i., as the title-page earefully says) treats of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. It is eminently a critical commentary ; it is intentionally preémi- 
nent among commentaries in the relative amount of attention it gives to 
eritical problems. This is because the author thinks that the questions 
which start up in reading the first three Gospels are chiefly critical ones. 
The exegesis, he says, is, for the most part, easy; but an intelligent 
reading of these books requires more than knowing what the separate 
sentences mean. ‘They are parallel accounts of the same facts, and evi- 
dently have a close mutual literary relationship. Really to know them 
we must know whieh of them is original and why the other or others 
diverge from it. This implies examining each Gospel as a whole and 
finding out the relation in which it stands to the others. It also implies 
a comparison of the parallel narratives in detail, and an inquiry into the 
motif of eaeh divergence ; e. g., Holtzmann would say that a commen- 
tator was stupid who should remark on the separate accounts of Christ’s 
baptism, respectively given by Mark, Matthew, and Luke, but should not 
ask how and why these separate accounts differ from each other. For 
he would say, one cannot hope to know what relation the narratives bear 
to the facts until this question has been asked and answered. The 
critical aim accordingly determined the structure of the commentary. 
The Gospels are not examined separately, as if they were independent 
narratives ; but the life of Christ, of which each professes to give an 
account, is taken up section by section, the narrative covering each section 
being examined in the divergent forms furnished by each Gospel. The 
order followed is that of Mark, whose arrangement Matthew and Luke 
both adopt; though each enlarges the common framework by insertions 
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from the Logia made after his own judgment. In placing this inserted 
material common to the first and third Gospels, Matthew’s arrangement 
is followed ; for example, as Matthew inserts the Sermon on the Mount 
between Mark iii. 19 and 20, the pericopes which compose it are set 
there in the scheme, and Luke’s corresponding material brought thither 
for the comparison. A commentary so arranged can evidently give its read- 
ers unequaled and invaluable help in gaining that conception of the life of 
Christ as a whole which the Evangelists had. It has on the other hand 
the disadvantage of depriving them of the individual view & our Lord’s 
person and work taken by each Evangelist. 

The introduction to the commentary is largely a reproduction of what 
is said about the Gospels in the second edition of Holtzmann’s “* New Tes- 
tament Introduction.” ‘The main critical positions taken there are that 
Mark is the oldest of the Synoptic Gospels and preserves the tradition which 
Papias says Peter gave to John Mark ; that our second Gospel was chiefly 
made by weaving excerpts from Matthew's Logia into Mark ; that Luke 
used, in making his Gospel, Mark, the Logia, and the Canonical Matthew. 
Holtzmann seems still to be undecided whether our second Gospel is the 
original Mark, or a recension of it. He is convinced that the Synoptic 
Gospels “have their common root in Mark’s (our Canonical Mark) 
text,” and goes through this Gospel to show that its arrangement of the 
common material must be original as regards that of the others. And 
he describes our second Gospel as if it were Papias’ Mark. 

But in another place he uses language implying that the Ur—Marcus 
theory is not unlikely to maintain itself. In the second section of his 
Introduction, under the heading “The Tradition concerning the Life of 
Jesus,” Holtzmann has some interesting thoughts about the influences to 
which the Gospel tradition was in his opinion subjected before it was 
written down, and about the reasons which led the disciples to put it into 
literature, — reasons whose influence he believes he sees in their written 
treatment of it. These cannot be stated, much less discussed here. Thus 
much may be said, that while he emphatically asserts that “ the kernel of 
the Synoptic Gospels contains nothing but the genuine, and in its main 
features plainly recognizable portrait of Jesus of Nazareth,” he holds that 
their authors were influenced in their representation of the events and 
acts of Christ’s life by an idealizing motive. They felt the necessity of 
taking away “ the offense of the cross” by proving from Jesus’ career that 
he was the predicted Messiah. 

“ Our Synoptic Gospels are therefore a deposit not only of the earliest 
historical recollection, but also of the earliest dogmatic work in fashion- 
ing the picture of Christ. The problem of historical inquiry lies just in 
this blending of fidelity to tradition with religious reflection.” 

Of course this goes for nothing unless specific assertions of the Evan- 
gelists about Christ are shown to be probably not true. The details of 
criticism cannot be entered into here. Let it merely be said that Holtz- 
mann seems to betray a skeptical disposition, an eagerness to find 
evidence that statements made in the Gospels are unhistorical, and a dis- 
position to minimize the evidence for their trustworthiness. A general 
statement made by him concerning one of the Gospels may be cited as an 
illustration of this tendency. In discussing the composition of Mark, 
after admitting that our second Gospel contains the recollections of Peter, 
said by Papias to have been delivered to John Mark and written down 
by him, he goes on to say: “ Between Jesus’ public life and Mark's 
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writing there intervened at least about a generation.” Why does he 
say this? The Gospel need not in his opinion have been written long 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, and Peter probably lived until within 
a few years of that event. Why should we not believe that Peter talked 
with Mark in his last years about Jesus’ life? Papias seems to believe 
that Mark’s writing was closely connected with Peter’s recital to him of 
the tradition. ‘“ Mark, being Peter’s interpreter, wrote down accurately 
as many of Christ's words or deeds as he made mention of, not indeed 
in order.” Why then may not one believe, even if he thinks that Mark 
was written after 70, that not many years elapsed between its composi- 
tion and Peter’s conferences with Mark about the life of Jesus? At any 
rate, Holtzmann might have found in his doubt whether our Mark be 
the original one, a possibility that fewer years than make up a genera- 
tion intervened between Peter’s telling and Mark’s writing. 

While we take exception to what seems to us Holtzmann’s prejudice 
against the evangelical view of the historicity of the Gospels, we must 
admit the thoroughness of his criticism and its solid power. Christian 
teachers who think that the battle for evangelical views of the sources of 
the life of Christ has been fought out have only to read this book to find 
that they are laboring under a delusion. Orthodox New Testament 
scholarship has enough to tax its present resources in meeting these 
arguments. 

Of the exegetical work of the commentary we have only space to say 
that it is lucid and compact in a rare degree. The author does not under- 
take, like Meyer, to give a history of interpretation. Nor does he much 
discuss views which conflict with his. By thus curtailing. and by omit- 
ting the text, he has been able to compress his critical and exegetical ex- 
amination of the three Gospels into about three hundred pages, without 
sacrificing thoroughness or lucidity to brevity. 


Edward Y. Hincks. 


THEOLOGISCHER JAHRESBERICHT. Herausgegeben von R. A. Lipstus. Achter 
Band, enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1888. 8vo, pp. x, 560. Freiburg 


i. B. : J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 


This annual survey of theological literature appears for the eighth 
time. The editor, Professor Lipsius, contributes, as in the preceding 
volumes, the review of Dogmatics. In other departments he has in the 
main the same able co-workers who have given the “ Jahresbericht ” its 
standing. Among the new names we notice that of Professor Kriiger in 
Giessen, who writes on Church History from the Council of Nice to the 
Reformation. The value of the work increases from year to year with 
the experience of the writers; it is indispensable to all who would follow 
the progress of theological science. The present volume has a new pub- 
lisher in the firm J.C. B. Mohr in Freiburg, from whom we have had so 
many good things in the last few years. Another change, which will be 
appreciated by many, is the issue of a subscription edition in four parts, 
which can be had separately. This will in future make earlier publica- 
tion possible, and will enable those who may not want the whole work to 
provide themselves with the part in which they are especially interested. 
The last division, Practical ‘Theology, has not been in the hands of the 
reviewer. The order and precision of classification are worthy of the 
highest praise. Few cases of repetition occur; some of these not with- 
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out assignable reason. If the present mention seems one-sided, the 
writer has largely confined himself to his own field, and to books which 
have passed under his own eye. 

I. Exegetical Theology, by Siegfried and Holtzmann.—The year 
brought two little English books of the first order in the Old Testament 
department, S. R. Driver, “Isaiah, his Life and Times,” and T. K. 
Cheyne, “The Book of Psalms.” The first is addressed to the whole 
circle of the educated, without diminution of its scientific worth. The 
second is a new translation in the light of modern learning. The notes 
are full of fine observation, and interesting for the literary parallels 
drawn from a wide range of sources. — Students of Josephus will 
be grateful for the exceedingly convenient editio minor of Niese, of 
which two volumes have appeared. — A monument of English learn- 
ing and enthusiasm is J. Drummond’s “ Philo Judzus, or the Jewish- 
Alexandrian Philosophy,” two vols. The first volume, the introduction 
to the whole Philonian question, is unrivaled. — On the history of Israel 
there is an unusual number of books to notice: Kittel, “Geschichte d. 
Hebriier,” I. Halbb. ; Stade, “Geschichte des Volkes Israel” (which is 
now completed) ; a translation of Renan’s “ History of the People of 
Israel,”’ two vols.; and Strack, “‘ Geschichte Israels,” in Zéckler’s Hbd. 
Bd. 1, 318-373.) Kittel is cautious in the last degree in the use of 
the sources, lacking, perhaps, in proper historical criticism. Renan’s 
method is, as Kuenen has said, that of intuition. He does not trouble 
himself much about the sources. They are uncertain. So much the 
better. Thereby the artist wins freedom for his historical picture-paint- 
ing. Stade’s is in all respects a remarkable work. Extremely valuable 
is the investigation of the change in the whole religious apprehension 
which the fall of Jerusalem and the Exile brought about. — F. Baethgen, 
“ Beitriige zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte,” contains valuable and in 
large part new information as to the religion of the heathen Semites, 
especially from the inscriptions. — The beginning of the fourth edition of 
H. Schultz,“ Alttest. Theologie,” is noted ; the completion falls in the year 
1889. See Siegfried in Th. Lz. 1889, No. 14. — Cheyne’s “ Jeremiah ” 
should have been included ; see Budde in Th. Lz. 1889, No. 31; also, 
Kautsch u. Socin, ‘ Die Genesis, mit iiusserer Unterscheidung d. Quellen- 
schriften,” note of Which may be interesting to American readers, espe- 
cially in the light of the question raised in the O. T. St., June, 1889, 312- 
319. — Students will be interested in the survey of the origin and progress 
of Oriental studies in this country by G. F. Moore, “ Alttest. Studien in 
America,” in Stade’s Zeitschrift, 1888, 142, ff. — In the department of New 
Testament Introduction is to be noted the translation of Weiss, by A. J. 
K. Davidson. Meantime the second edition has appeared in Germany 
(1889), leaving the translation in the usual position of such works ; also the 
admirable work of G. O. Salmon, “ Introduction to the Study of the New 
Testament,” third edition. — Th. Zahn, “Gesch. d. N. T. Canons,” I. Bd. 
I. Hiilfte, is a model of skill in evading facts which do not agree with a 
theory. — The fifth edition of Cremer may be noted, and the third of 
Wilke-Grimm. The last leaves Thayer’s work of unchanged, indepen- 
dent worth. — The third and fourth editions of Weizsiicker’s “ Uebersetz- 
ung d. N. T.” show both the progress within the work and the recep- 
tion it has had. — The third edition of Weiss, ‘“‘ Leben Jesu,” eliminates, 

not without advantage, some polemic matter. — All the books of the year 
which touch the matter show the interest in the discussion of the sources 
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of the Acts. — Sabatier, “ Les origines littéraires et la composition de 
l’ Apocalypse de St. Jean,” with Schoen, “ L’hypothése d'une apoe. juive,” 
are perhaps the most important contributions to the question of the origin 
of the Apocalypse, though hardly seriously affecting the measure of ac- 
ceptance which Vischer’s hypothesis has already won. 

II. Historical Theology, by Benrath, Kriiger, Liidemann, Nippold, and 
others. — It was an excellent idea of Kriiger’s to reproduce in German 
Réville’s work, under the title, “ Die Religion zu Rom unter den Seve- 
rern.” Special interest attaches also to C. F. Arnold’s “ Die Neronische 
Christenverfolgung,” a thorough investigation of the passage, Tacitus, 
Ann. xv. 44. — There were a number of contributions within the year to 
the discussion as to the text of the Pastor Herme ; for the most part 
against Hilgenfeld’s division. — Néldechen, “ Die Abfassungszeit d. Schrif- 
ten Tertullians,’ has made a valuable contribution to the study ef Ter- 
tullian. The weight is laid not so much on the dogmatic as on the 
purely historical moment in the various writings. But the results are in 
some cases, to say the least, astonishingly precise. — A. Harnack, “ Der 
Pseudocyprianische Tractat de Aleatoribus,” seeks to show that this is 
the oldest Latin Christian writing, and a work of the Roman Bishop Vic- 
tor I. The work is done with all of Harnack’s marvelous method; 
and yet in spite of one’s self, the basis for so precise and positive a conclu- 
sion will seem slender. — One of the interesting things of the year was 
the attempt of Massebieau, “ Le Traité de la vie contemplative ” (RHR. 
170-198, 284-319), to reéstablish the Philonian authorship of that writ- 
ing, against Lucius, whose conclusion has been all but universally ac- 
cepted — on the principle, I presume, which is not without justification, 
that when things have become universally conceded, it is time to question 
them again. — Harnack’s “Grundriss d. Dogmengeschichte ” is not ex- 
actly an abridgment of his epoch-making “ Lehrbuch,” — the second vol- 
ume of which has also appeared in a second edition within this year, — but 
was designed primarily to take the place of the “ Dictat” in his lectures, 
and will prove very valuable to many beside students. — The publication 
of Paul Ewald’s long-promised “ Gregorii.I. Papae registr. epistul.” falls 
after the author’s death, and Wattenbach’s Preface gives no great assur- 
ance that the work will ever be completed. — That Alzog’s “ Grundriss d. 
Patristik ” should, after eleven years, have been published in a fourth edi- 
tion without material change proves only how great is the need of a bet- 
ter book. — Of Wattenbach’s “‘ Geschichtschreiber d. deutschen Vorzeit,” 
Bd. 12, Gallus u. Otmar, Bd. 13, Wilibald’s Bonifatius, etc., Bd. 14, 
Willibrord u. Willehad, fall within the year, and carry on that admira- 
ble effort to bring the sources of the history of the early Middle Age 
within the reach of every student, and within the use which even schol- 
ars have learned to make of translations, for example, of the Fathers. 
— It is curious to note how interest centres, and not always for an appar- 
ent reason, as, for example, in a shoal of smaller writings on the Donatio 
Constantini, and again upon the history of Frederick II. — Harnack 
translates Hatch, “‘ Grundlegung d. Kirchenverfassung Westeuropas im 
friihen Mittelalter.” The third edition of Hatch’s earlier work, ‘ Organ- 
ization of the Early Christian Churches,” is not greatly changed from 
the second. The author’s untimely death, December, 1889, is a great 
loss to learning. An interesting parallel from the point of view of canon 
law rather than of church history is Loening, “ Die Gemeindeverfassung 
d. Urchristenthums;” see a sharp review by Harnack in the Th. Lz. 
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1889, No. 17. — Ranke’s Weltgeschichte, VIII. Bd., “ Kreuzziige u. piipst- 
liche Weltherrschaft,” was pieced together from Ranke’s papers by Dove 
and Winter. W.R. W. Stephens, “ Hildebrand and his Times,” is a 
representation in marked contrast with the poise and impartiality of 
Ranke’s 7th vol. — Karl Mirbt, “ Die Stellung Augustins in d. Publicistik 
d. gregorianischen Kirchenstreits,’ throws a new light on the immense 
influence of Augustine upon the Middle Age. — E. Fromm, “ Zur Streit- 
frage d. Imitatio,” ZKG. X. 54-91, makes the solution of the question 
of authorship seem as far away as ever. —Schinbach, “ Altdeutsche 
Predigten,” shows plainly that there was more preaching in the language 
of the people in the Middle Age than it has been the custom to assume. — 
We have still no satisfactory book on the history of the monastic orders ; 
least of all v. Bertouch, “ Kurzgefasste Gesch. d. geistlichen Genossen- 
schaften u. der daraus hervorgegangenen Ritterorden.” Prutz, ‘“ Ent- 
wickelung u. Untergang d. Tempelordens,” brings 2 great deal of new 
material, especially from the archives of Paris, Marseilles, and Barce- 
lona, to shake the conclusion of Schottmiiller, which has been pretty gener- 
ally accepted, as to the innocence of the order. — Kaufmann, “ Die Gesch. 
d. deutschen Universitiiten,” I. Bd., has its own place beside Denifle. 
— In L. Keller, “ Johann vy. Staupitz u. d. Anfiinge d. Reformation,” one 
feels throughout the want of anything like scientific method in the in- 
vestigation, and consequently uncertainty as to the results. — H. C. Lea, 
“History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages,” three volumes, is con- 
ceded to be the greatest work in any language upon the subject, and mas- 
terly in every particular. It is an inspiration to American students of 
church history to see that such work can be done in this country. — Ph. 
Schaff, “ History of the Reformation, Vol. I.”” The German Reformation 
contains no contribution of new material, the result of original investiga- 
tion, and hardly a new combination of the old materials, but is a charming 
delineation, and shows familiarity with the most recent literature. — The 
mass of correspondence between Martensen and Dorner (* Briefwechsel,” 
u. s. w. 2 Bde.) may some day become a mine of a certain sort of ma- 
terial for the church history of this century. Very valuable for the col- 
lection of materials is Ph. Schaff, “Church and State in the United 
States.” Mr. Talmage would probably be surprised to hear of himself as a 
Baptist preacher in Boston (JB. p. 279). The information would probably 
confirm his opinion of German learning. — It strikes one of us to note the 
deep interest aroused in Germany by the translation of the Life and Ser- 
mons of Frederick W. Robertson (‘* Lebensbild nebst Anh. relig. Reden”’). 
It seems a revelation on the possibilities of preaching. — Weingarten’s 
“ Zeittafeln u. Ueberblicke zur Kirchengeschichte ” is, in the third edi- 
tion, almost an entirely new book and nearly indispensable to the student. 
At the same time, what I may call the mechanical difficulties of such an 
undertaking are impressed upon the reader upon almost every page. A 
number of recent essays of Dillinger will be the more interesting in view 
of his recent death, December, 1889. 

III. Systematic Theology, by Lipsius and Marbach. — Attention is 
called to the completion of the second edition of Herzog’s “ Real-Encyclo- 
piidie ; ” also, to the progress (so far six parts, to Irving) of that invalu- 
able little book, Holtzmann u. Zépffel, “ Lexicon fiir Theologie u. Kir- 
chenwesen.’’ — W. Vatke’s “ Religionsphilosophie, oder allg. philosoph. 
Theologie, herausg. v. H. G. O. Preiss,” is now perhaps mainly inter- 
esting because it represents in the speculative development the inter- 
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mediate step between Hegel and Biedermann. — On the whole, justice is 
done to the most important English book of the year in this department, 
J. Martineau, “ A Study of Religion, its Sources and Contents,” both as 
to the critique of Spencer, and notably Kant, and also as to the more 
successful argument against Mill and Comte. In detail, the book is full 
of acute physical observations, parallels, etc., but the boundary between 
what is strictly capable of proof and what is mere analogy is nowhere 
sharply drawn. — The reviewer lays his finger, with like precision, upon 
the fatal weakness of McCosh’s, “‘ The Religious Aspect of Evolution.” 
— The attention of English readers is called to the completion of A. 
Menzies’ translation of Otto Pfleiderer’s ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Religion on 
the Basis of its History.” — One of the most stimulating little books of 
the year, to the writer, was M. Carritre, “ Jesus Christus u. d. Wissen- 
schaft d. Gegenwart.” —In the department of Apologetics, notice is 
had of G. P. Fisher’s admirable little “‘ Manual of Christian Evidences.” 
— The year saw the completion of the third edition of Ritschl’s “ Die 
christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung u. Verséhnung.” Ritschl is 
since dead (March 20, 1889). But the conflict which he so long led 
with spirit is by no means dead. Almost all the writing of the year in 
this part of dogmatic theology, in Protestant Germany, and much in 
Holland, France, and even England, has been virtually polemic for or 
against Ritschl. The most significant work was perhaps Stiihlin, “ Kant, 
Lotze u. Ritschl, eine kritische Studie,” against which a pupil of Lotze, 
who was no adorer of Ritschl, might find some things to say. The 
future will decide how far Ritschl has been really epoch-making, and 
how long the school will hold together, now that the master has been 
removed. — J. Kaftan, “ Die Wahrheit d. christlichen Religion,” also 
“Das Wesen. d. christlichen Religion,” 2. Aufl. The latter is not 
greatly altered from the first edition, of 1881. The former is the prom- 
ised expansion of the ideas then put forth. The conscious purpose of 
the work is nothing less than a revolution in dogmatic method. With 
the historical part of the second volume there will probably be substantial 
agreement. Some of the philosophical objections which Lipsius urges 
against the constructive part, the writer confesses that he does not under- 
stand. He might also add that he did not understand the original work, 
having found it one of the heaviest which it has been his fortune to read 
for some time. See, however, the review by Lobstein in the Th. Lz. 
1889, No. 16. — Perhaps, after the Ritschl controversy, the most eagerly 
debated topic is that of the Divine Providence, discussed by Beyschlag, 
“Zur Verstiindigung iiber d. christl. Vorsehungsglauben,” and Erich 
Haupt, “ Der chrl. Vorsehungsglaube,” BG. 201-227. —It is worthy of 
note that the discussion of the question of inspiration was mainly Eng- 
lish and American. G. T. Ladd, “‘ What is the Bible,” is a popular 
revision of his larger work, “‘ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture.” With 
all the wealth of material, and despite one’s assent to the general point 
of view, it remains true of the smaller, as of the larger work, that with 
the best will, it is more than difficult to get a clear impression. Upon 
the height of modern science, characterized by the most transparent 
clearness, and by the most reverent spirit in the treatment, is that charm- 
ing little book of R. F. Horton, “ Inspiration and the Bible.” 

Edward C. Moore. ; 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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INDIVIDUALISM. A System of Politics. By WorpswortH DOoNISTHORPE, 
Barrister at Law, author of “Principles of Plutology,” ete. 8vo, pp. 393. 
London and New York : Maemillan and Co., 1889. 


The range of subjects covered by this treatise is very wide, though 
there appears to be little needless discussion. Individualism is not only 
a system of politics, it is a system of economics. It almost necessarily 
involves the consideration of property, capital, and labor, as well as the 
functions of the state. 

One serious fault in the method of the author lies in singling out par- 
ticular advocates of opposing theories, and carrying on the contention 
with them. The author states that he does this by design, according to 
his usual habit, and adds: “I have deliberately adopted a tone rather 
polemic than apologetic, in the belief that dull and mealy-mouthed dispu- 
tation is less caleulated to rivet the attention and impress the memory 
than a more vigorous and uncompromising style of criticism.” The po- 
lemic style has its advantages. Any book is readable which deals in 
sharp and witty antagonisms. But the general discussion is quite sure 
to become localized by this method. Undue attention is given to points 
which are incidental and transient. And in the present case the author 
evidently has wit enough to carry on the discussion on his own account. 
Some of his sayings are very forcible and sententious. 


“ Minorities mean action ; majorities, as a rule, do not.” 


“Most people prefer to prove the inadequacy of objections before stigma- 
tizing them ; but socialists will be socialists.” 


‘“« How,’ asks Mr. Gladstone, ‘is the time of the House of Commons to be 


economized ?’ The answer is simple: Let the House of Commons mind its 
own business — thoroughly and exclusively.”’ 


The chief interest of the book centres in the chapters upon The Fune- 
tions of the State, and The Capitalization of Labor. The gist of the 
author’s contention is to be found here. Mr. Donisthorpe’s opinion of 
the functions of the state may be inferred from his answer to the ques- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone about economizing the time of the House of Com- 
mons. After enumerating a few of the functions of the state about 
which all are agreed, he affirms that “the spirit of the individualist 
movement is one of resistance to any overstepping by the legislature of 
its normal boundaries.” And the latitude with which he would apply the 
principle is to be seen in his sarcasms upon state interference in the field 
of morals, and even in the field of sanitation and the public safety. 
Corporations, he argues, can be trusted to make proper regulations for 
the safety of miners, and the seaworthiness of ships is best left to ship- 
owners. “If absolute, unquestionable seaworthiness of ships is insisted 
upon the lower-class seaman is ruined.” Seamen of this class do not 
take the risks of life from ignorance, but from necessity. They enlist on 
rotten ships because they can do no better. If the state interferes too 
rigidly for the sailors’ safety, it does so through a “ false economy.” 
“Where the line should be drawn is a nice question, and must be set- 
tled between the shipowner and the sailor.” 

Of course the author is still more sarcastic in dealing with the assump- 
tion by the state of what might better be left to private enterprise, — 
examining poetry and choosing the best poet as laureate, studying as- 
tronomy on its own account and appointing an astronomer royal, and 
vying with private enterprise in its endeavor to get at the North Pole ; 
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yet even these things he would allow, because more national in their 
object than much that is done in the way of benefiting classes through 
public gardens, baths, and the like. 

If the tendency of English politics, even of the Tory party, is so dis- 
pleasing to our author, one wonders what he would say or*think if it had 
fallen to his lot to be a citizen of Germany. Parliamentary legislation 
may seem meddlesome, officious, superfluous, but what of military pater- 
nalism. What, rather, of the popular necessity which underlies each ? 
Why is the English Parliament concerning itself more and more with 
economic questions? Why is the German Emperor pushing beyond his 
leader in the direction of state socialism? Naturally, the ruling classes 
in England and Germany are individualists. Lord Salisbury, for exam- 
ple, whom our author takes to task for his position on the subject of 
artisans’ dwellings, is no socialist by nature, or sympathy, or political 
training. Why should he allow himself to take one step toward social- 
istic legislation? In other words, with individualism, as a system of 
politics, in possession of the field, why does it dally with socialism in 
any form? Why does it not preclude all demands for socialistic meas- 
ures? Why does it not deny all concessions? Mr. Donisthorpe’s an- 
swer to this question is straightforward and thoroughgoing — because 
individualism is not carried far enough. 


“ Whatever conclusions we arrive at as to the morality of the existing sys- 
tem of labor payment, with respect to employees or employed, there can be 
little room for doubt that a nation which tolerates a distribution of wealth so 
glaringly disproportionate to intelligent individual effort as the present system 
entails, is guilty of a national sin. On this one point, at least, socialists and 
individualists can agree. Something must be done, and done quickly, to rec- 
tify the anomaly, and the question of the day is, What? Socialism says, 
Smash up the existing social fabric and start a new one. Individualism says, 
No ; first try the effect of liberty — more liberty.” 


This paragraph occurs at the close of the chapter on The Capitaliza- 
tion of Labor, in which the author propounds his theory of relief. In 
the preceding chapter on The Labor Question he had exposed some of 
the fallacies of socialism, and had shown the inadequacy of existing 
methods of reliefs, like profit-sharing and coéperation. The capitalization 
of labor, which he now advocates, and which is to supersede wagedom as 
wagedom superseded serfdom, “ proceeds on the assumption that laborers 
are themselves a form of capital, because their value depends on the demand 
for them as an element in production. It follows that if we knew the mar- 
ket value of the laborers, and also the market value of the capital contrib- 
uted by the capitalist, we should know in what proportion the net profits on 
the combination ought justly to be divided. At present I have grounds 
for believing that the employer pockets more than half the workmen’s 
just share. . . . That he (the workman) has a right to the whole profits 
of his labor is the contention of the capitalizationist.” Farther on 
the author says in definition of the scheme, “‘ Now it is clear that if in- 
stead of accepting wages — letting themselves out for hire by the week 
or the hour — the workers entered into the venture as capitalists and free 
men, receiving instead of a fixed wage a certain prearranged percentage 
of the gross produce (a percentage at first based on a calculation of the 
amount paid in wages over a number of years), the receipts of the hands 
would vary like the profits of other capitalists with the success of the 
venture and the state of trade.” This is all the explanation which is 
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given of the working of the system, the rest of the chapter being taken 
up with an exhibit of the moral advantages which would result from its 
adoption. No one questions the disciplinary advantages of such a 
scheme, but in the absence of details it eludes criticism as to its practi- 
eability. All that can be said is that it makes a tremendous assumption 
in regard to the capacity of the average workman. The scheme might 
work admirably with the workman of the higher average, but then he is 
well enough off as he is. The unsolved problem is how to reach the 
workman of the lower average, the unorganized workman, who has as 
little sense of capital in himself as he has possession of capital in money. 
Here is where the strain falls upon individualism as a system. It has 
elevated the able, the capable, to a high level. Does it follow that it 
can do a corresponding work as it goes down? Can it individualize the 
mass at the bottom of society? Thus far it has proved unequal to the 
task. Is it altogether because society has not had enough of it, or is 
there something in the other and opposite method which socialism is try- 
ing to express, and is perhaps at present best expressing through its own 
crudities and failures ¢ 

The book before us is suggestive and stimulating. It is broad in its 
outlook and fearless in its statements. It is not a book of ample re- 
sources or of careful information, or of the most satisfying method. 
The author argues like an advocate. And one finds himself so often 
unsatisfied with the conclusion that he comes to distrust the method of 
the argument. But the book has a special value in calling attention to 
the changes which are going on in the facts and ideas which determine 
political parties. The old terms may remain, but they do not express 
the present contention. Politically, we are becoming individualists or 
socialists. As our author says: “ The question of to-day is, What 
ought the government to do? Whatever the form of the government 
may be, the question still remains to be answered, What are its duties ? 
Are we to adopt socialism, or are we to adopt individualism? States- 
men must class themselves in accordance with their answer to this ques- 
tion.” Mr. Donisthorpe has spoken a bold, at times a rash word for 
individualism. We doubt if he has spoken the sufficient word against 
socialism. 


William Jewett Tucker. 
ANDOVER. 
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Grundriss des Systems der Philosophie als Bestimmungslehre. Von 
Ludwig Fischer (mit graphischen Darstellungen). Pp. iv, 122. Wies- 
baden: Verlag von J. F. Bergmann. Mrk. 3.60.— The author is im- 
pressed with the chaotic condition of philosophy. While all are convinced 
that truth is one and the same for all, we find very little agreement 
among the numerous schools and the foremost investigators; tremen- 
dous activity and no fruit. There is no accepted principle of investiga- 
tion ; there is nocommon terminology for an interchange of thought. 
Mathematics and natural science have signs, figures, and formule, but 
the empire of words is inhabited by philosophers. Progress in philoso- 
phy is possible only through a general agreement in method and symbol. 
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The universe gives us the principle of the method. The present volume 
is an effort to state this fundamental principle in its different forms of 
development. ‘The result is a mathematical method, with signs and for- 
mulas that place philosophy upon a strictly scientific basis. Dr. Fischer 
finds encouragement for his effort in Ammonius Saccas, Leibnitz, and 
Kant. The work is exceedingly interesting, and represents the general 
thought of many readers of philosophy. 

Platons Phidon philosophich erklirt wnd durch die spateren Beweise 
fiir die Unsterblichkeit erganzt. Von Dr. J. Baumann, Professor in 
Gottingen. Pp. vi, 208. Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. — A work 
of extraordinary value, and without doubt the most satisfactory history 
of the philosophical doctrine of Immortality which has been given. This 
doctrine was both founded and perfected by Plato, yet it has been the 
subject of most earnest speculation of the best philosophical minds. Dr. 
Baumann has presented the history to the time of Kant. The first 
seventy-two pages are given to a logical arrangement of the Phzdo, ac- 
companied with historical and critical reflections. The author, through- 
out, indicates phases of thought which may strengthen or modify the 
doctrine ; for instance, recent tendencies in zodlogy and physiological 
psychology. After Plato, Plotin framed his celebrated argument, which 
was taken up in modern times by Descartes and Mendelssohn. Then 
came Augustine’s “ De immortalitate anime,” which furnishes the pan- 
theistic proof. Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas show two phases of 
scholastic Aristotleism. The Sixteenth Century, indeed the modern his- 
tory of the doctrine, was introduced by Petrus Pomponatius, who de- 
clared: There is neither strong nor probable proof of immortality, it is 
simply a matter of faith. His work made such an impression that it 
was regarded by many as a new starting point, notably by Descartes and 
Locke. It was reserved for Mendelssohn to do for modern philosophy 
what Plato did for the old. Building upon Plato, Plotin, and Leibnitz, 
he established his so-called ethico-theological proof, which was reinforced 
by Kant after his own method. In our own day, Fechner, the psycho- 
physicist, in his work, “ Life After Death,” 3d edition, 1887, gives a 
very ingenious proof, in which Platonic and Neo-Platonic elements are 
noticeable. Dr. Baumann finds only a formal progress in the doctrine 
since the time of Plato. It is found that two thoughts are of special 
force: body and soul are different, and the human spirit demands immor- 
tality. Professor Baumann’s work is a model of clear and precise 
thinking as well as of method. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

LErpziG, GERMANY. 
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